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BEYOND GROVER’S CORNERS' 


By Marcaret A. Epwarps? 


I 

n Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, when Rebecca 
and George were talking from their upstairs 

windows across the moonlit street to each other, 
Rebecca said, “I never told you about that letter Jane 
Crofut got from her minister when she was sick. . . 
He wrote Jane a letter and on the envelope the ad- 
dress was like this: It said: ‘Jane Crofut; the Crofut 
Farm, Grover’s Corners, Sutton County, New Hamp- 
shire, United States of America’.”’ George broke in, 
“What’s funny about that?” “Burt listen,’’ Rebecca 
continued, “It’s not finished. The United States of 
America; Continent of North America; Western 
Hemisphere; The Earth; The Solar System; The Uni- 
verse; The Mind of God, — that’s what it said on 
the envelope.” 

The two questions I should like to raise this after- 
noon are: (1) How does one progress from Grover’s 
Corners to the Mind of God? and (2) What can be the 
relation of books to this progression? 


The Russians, most of our congressmen, many 
teachers, librarians, and others in positions of influ- 
ence and authority live in Grover’s Corners -— a little 
place where everyone thinks alike; where the same 
manners and customs prevail, and pity for the town’s 
drunkard is the extent of anyone’s concern with 
problems not his own. It is hard to leave Grover’s 
Corners, where we were born, where our kind of people 
live, where birth and death and the round of the 
seasons give life poignancy and a kind of fulfillment, 
and where one can keep eternally busy with choir 
practice, keeping one’s house or store, and attending 
village functions. 

Why bother about Sutton County and New Hamp- 
shire? On some occasions, one must bother about 
the state, for the assessment and distribution of taxes 
affect the water supply, the schools and libraries of 
Grover’s Corners; and Aunt Lucy’s daughter is 
married to a man who wants to be elected the state’s 
attorney. It is impossible to remain completely with- 
drawn from the affairs of New Hampshire, but Ameri- 
ca need not be our personal concern. She is too large 
—she always has come out on top and always will 
and besides, what difference does it make what a resi- 
dent of Grover’s Corners says or does? That was 
what Ronald Perry thought at first in Tunis’ ///- 
American. Why be disturbed over the Jewish boy 
tackled too hard in the football game or the Negro 


1 This 
Board, February 24, 1950. 


left out of the line-up so the Abraham Lincoln High 
School could play Miami? 

Why should Lillienthal, investigated and embar- 
rassed before being cleared, care enough about democ- 
racy for everyone else to write This I Do Believe? 
Even if a man of Lillienthal’s stature shows the way, 
does it follow that we little people need to take a 
stand? Do we not at times believe more in the in- 
effectiveness of one man’s opposition than we believe 
in America? Snyder’s Treasury of Great Reporting in- 
cludes an article by a southern newspaper reporter 
who failed to proclaim the innocence of a friendless 
Negro whom his state put to death. The article be- 
gins: ““You never heard of Roosevelt Wilson. I never 
saw him more than twice. But Roosevelt Wilson 
continues to disturb me. Whenever I try to feel I 
am an honest and self-assured supporter of the Ameri- 
can Dream, Roosevelt Wilson perches on my shoulder, 
laughs sardonically, and reminds me that I am just 
another lousy compromiser, that once when I had my 
choice to strike a blow in defense of the Great Dream, 
I turned aside with the Pontius Pilates and whim 
pered, ‘What the hell can I do?” 

Does the problem of Albert Johnston, Jr., of Lost 
Boundaries concern the resident of 
Grover’s Corners? And what about the zoot suiters 
in American Me, by Griffith or the delightful Chinese 
of Carl Glick’s Shake Hands With the Dragon? As 


for labor, why not hang whoever causes us any in- 


well-meaning 








WINNERS OF PRIZE CONTEST 

The Editors of Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoo. BULLETIN 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the But.e- 
tTin’s 1949-1950 prize contest, which ended on Feb- 
ruary 15, 

A prize of twenty-five dollars for the best article in a 
field of general interest is awarded to George W. Taylor, 
head of the English department at The Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, for his article “Dis- 
cipline and Love.” 

A prize of twenty-five dollars for the best article in a 
subject field is awarded to J. Dana Allen, Jr., and Paul 
R. Haviland, instructors in history and the social studies 
at The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., for their article 
“A ‘Problems’ Course for the Eighth Grade.”’ 

Both of these articles will be published in the BuLLerin 
next fall or winter. Watch for them. 

There will be a similar prize contest next year. 
rules are published elsewhere in these pages. 


The 




















aper was presented in the Librarians’ Section of the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the Secondary Education 


# Mrs. Edwards is Coordinator of Work with Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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convenience and let it go at that? We neither know 
nor care much about the miners or the employers, but 
we do want the trains to run, the long distance calls 
to go through, and whatever else is necessary to be 
done in order to keep Grover’s Corners running 
smoothly. Labor in America, by Faulkner and Starr, 
would help clarify our approach to labor, but why be 
bothered? 


II 


While we are grateful to Americans who have 
helped create our traditions, we wonder sometimes 
why they were different, what restlessness of spirit, 
what foolish disregard for comfort and consequences 
caused Peter and Anna Zenger (Anna Zenger, by Kent 
Cooper) to risk their lives and fortunes to fight for 
freedom of the press? Why would the busy wife of 
a poor minister and mother of a large brood work 
feverishly to write Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as we read 
that she did in Victorian Cinderella, by Phyllis W. 
Jackson? For that matter, what difference should it 
have made to Abraham Lincoln whether this nation 
was united or divided?... 

“Grovers’ Corners, Sutton County, New Hamp- 
shire, United States of America. . . .” 

“But listen,” Rebecca said, “it’s not finished; the 
United States of America, Continent of North Amer- 
ica; Western Hemisphere. . . .” 

How difficult it is to go in spirit from Grover’s 
Corners to Central and South America. The Euro- 
pean tour is not so forbidding for it is, after all, a visit 
to our ancestral homes. But when we have danced 
the Rhumba and read Hudson’s Green Mansions, we 
have little first hand knowledge of Latin-Americans. 
Most travel books tell us how high the Andes are and 
discuss such matters as imports, exports, industries, 
and clothing, but leave us emotionally indifferent to 
the people who wear the clothes and export the coffee. 
We need love stories, good fiction and biography, 
that will make our young people dream of travel by 
fruit boat, if necessary, in order to live among these 
charming people. With the dearth of books about 
Latin America written or translated into English, it 
is impossible at the present to promote good will for 
Latin America via recreational reading as easily as it 
can be done for China. When we have succeeded in 
being truly good neighbors with these people, our 
young people will register for Spanish classes in over- 
whelming numbers and will learn to speak that lan- 
guage as fluently as the Latin Americans already 
speak ours. 

“Western Hemisphere; the Earth. . . .” All of us 
have laughed at the New Yorker’s map of the United 
States, where New York City takes up most of the 
space, while such states as California, Ohio, Texas, 
etc., are shown as suburbs. The world of my high 





school days was drawn to the same scale. The United 
States took up most of the space. Canada was just a 
word written on the map to the north. England was 
a remote island from which Captain John Smith’s 
colony originated, and Western Europe was there to 
prove the value of our courses in ancient and modern 
history. “Paris was a woman’s town with flowers in 
her hair.” Holland raised tulips. Austria and Ger- 
many were both associated with Strauss waltzes. 
Italy was the country shaped like a boot. The re- 
mainder of the world was where missionaries went in 
order to help civilize the backward nations who spoke 
foreign languages and wore funny clothes, if any. 

Most of us who went to high school before World 
War I, I daresay, never had a course on the history 
of any Asiatic country, and too many of us were so 
saturated as children with tales of “the ’eathen in ’is 
blindness,” we were naturally bowled over with Lin 
Yu-t’ang’s Importance of Living and Nehru’s Toward 
Freedom. 


Ill 

I understand the schools of today are doing a 
much better job; but of necessity, their emphasis is 
on the imparting of information. But the brother- 
hood of man is more of the heart than of the head, 
and here recreational reading in story and biography 
makes its reader understand what before he had only 
known. 

Blundering, patronizing, misinformed, but well- 
meaning withal, the American of today is learning 
that the white man’s burden for him must be respon- 
sibility for the poverty and oppression of others un- 
less it is to become chains for himself. We teachers 
and librarians must quickly create understanding 
in a new generation who live just across the way from 
everywhere. 

Next to actually living in another country, there is 
no better way to understand other people than to 
read about them — not facts but stories and portraits 
in print that interpret the spirit. 

Wang Lung, of Good Earth, James Liang, of Kin- 
folk, and Kwei-lan, in East Wind, West Wind, have, 
thanks to Pearl Buck, taught us to feel, as well as to 
know, that the Chinese love and suffer, fail and strive, 
and live and die just as we do. John Hersey in Hiro- 
shima made us stop looking at the smoking ruins of 
Hiroshima with the hard eyes of victors and view 
them instead through the shocked, pain-filled eyes of 
the Japanese. Agnes Keith in Three Came Home has 
taught us forgiveness and made us realize that in our 
treatment of a conquered foe, revenge is an all-con- 
suming folly. Sayre’s House without a Roof tells us 
of a German family who withstood the Nazis and in 
the story restores our faith in the type of German 
they represent. 
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“Tomorrow when I go to the university, please, | 
weel take your revolver.” 

“My revolver?” I asked in bewilderment. 

“Please, I weel keel my professor.” 

So begins Our Son, Pablo, which tells how Alvin 
and Darley Gordon opened their hearts and home to 
a Mexican boy in order to help him through college 
— to show him how a great democracy works. Lar- 
ralde’s My House Is Yours, with its sympathetic fun- 
making, endears other Mexicans to some, but does 
not appeal to a large audience. While Granados’ 
Birth of Israel helps us understand the desire of the 
Jew for a homeland, Raswan’s Drinkers of the Wind 
makes us want to ride with the Arab. To read these 
two books may seem to confuse the issue — to so 
divide our minds that we cannot say for sure what is 
right. But it is imperative that we teach young 
people how difficult it is to be entirely right or entirely 
wrong, and how an open mind and a heart that under- 
stands the people behind both sides of an issue can 
best solve human problems. 

Even in Russia, there are thousands of wonderful 
people. We must ourselves remember and then teach 
young people to see that while the government of 
Russia is all wrong, its people may be all right. 
Strom’s Fust Tell the Truth makes us see how admir- 
able Russia’s people may be, while White’s Land of 
Milk and Honey shows how an evil government can 
corrupt its youth. Both, I believe, belong in a young 
people’s collection. 

Lauterbach, Gunther, Magidoff, Fischer and 
others have written about Russia ably, and their 
books are read by many young people, but we have 
no book on Russia that interprets the Russian of to- 
day as the classic authors interpreted the Russian of 
yesterday. In fact, as long as the cold war continues 
and spontaneity of expression is stifled, we are not 
likely to have such a book either in translation or 
written in English. 


Nor is there enough good writing about India. 
Maurer’s Great Soul is a satisfying, if not outstand- 
ing, biography of Gandhi. Neither Wernher nor Rama 
Rau has interpreted India as ably as Bromfield in 
The Rains Came, but the latter is too complicated 
and mature for any but our older young people. 


Surprisingly enough, books that interpret England 
and her gallant citizens are scarce, though Nevil 
Shute’s novels and Churchill’s Their Finest Hour are 
helpful. Dunlap’s 4nd Ride Forth Singing is a slight 
but heart-warming story of French people with a 
bona fide love story; but it is not easy to find the 
books we need about France. Until recently, Africa 
has been the country we have been most tempted to 
patronize. Here the savage howled in the forest, 
sending invitations via the tom-tom to other canni- 


bals to come to a feast of missionary soup. That 
men who thought and felt even as you and I might 
live there never entered the minds of young people, 
but such is plainly shown in Forester’s The Sky and 
the Forest, which made the savage act and think ex- 
actly as we might have had we been born in a tropical 
jungle and been taught the mores of his tribe. War- 
ner’s New Song in a Strange Land shows us the beauty 
of the Liberian civilization, while Paton’s Cry the Be- 
loved Country has so touched our hearts that we find 
the book like the hills beyond Ixopo, “lovely beyond 
any singing of it.” More young people than we think 
can read this story and share intimately the human 
experience treated. 


IV 

If our young people fail to become citizens of the 
world, they may not live to be citizens even of Grover’s 
Corners. When Dr. Einstein was asked recently 
what weapons mankind would use in the third world 
war, he replied that he did not know, but that he 
could say with assurance what the weapons of World 
War IV would be. ‘What will the weapons be?” he 
was asked. To which he replied, “Rocks.” 


“The Earth, the solar system, the universe. . 
Willy Ley in The Conquest of Space prepares us for 
our trip by rocket to the moon. A rocket could prob- 
ably be sent there now. A man will travel in the 
rocket as soon as we make a few more experiments 
that will protect him from the hazards of the 
journey. 


” 


“The Earth, the solar system, the universe, the 
Mind of God.” Busy, frightened people that we are 
— running like ants from this engagement to that - 
excited by one unexpected Hollywood baby after an- 
other — trying to meet our obligations to our clubs, 
our churches, our schools, our friends — breathless, 
exhausted — going on our nerves. 


proach the Mind of God? 


Possibly if one night every week we could discon- 
nect the telephone, turn off the quiz program on the 
radio and the wrestling match on television, find an 
easy chair and a good light, and sit down for three 
hours to read something as beautiful as Cry the Be- 
loved Country, something as stimulating as This I Do 
Believe, by Lillienthal, something as provocative as 
Mumford’s The Condition of Man, we could at least 
decide what we believe and what we doubt, or give 
our allegiance to something important. Here the sub- 
conscious might rise, visited by thoughts from afar. 
An up-welling of the past could meet the challenge 
of the future. We could measure our thinking and 
feeling against the ideas of those greater than we. 

Alas, this is as foreign and almost as impossible 
for most of us as to live in Walden and to throw rocks 


How can we ap- 
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every day inacairn. Yet, might this not be one ap- 
proach to the Mind of God? And, if we follow up 
that approach, might it not be that in teaching young 
people to pursue the same course they, too, might 


WHY NOT TEACH 


By Marcaret 


I 

FEW days ago a brilliant Radcliffe freshman 
was telling me about her first trip to Europe 
this summer. I had already heard from her 
mother that the expedition had been a great success 
because Mary ‘‘knew so much.” This seemed most 
natural to me, not only because of the girl’s intelli- 
gence and maturity, but also because she comes of 
highly cultivated parents. “I suppose you got along 
nicely in museums,” I remarked, “‘considering what 
you must have picked up from your family since the 
day you were born.” “Oh no, not at all,” she an- 
swered, “I didn’t know a thing about pictures, al- 
though there is a lot of discussion about artistic mat- 
ters at home.” “But didn’t you have any history of 
art in boarding school?” ‘Yes, there was an old lady 
who used to show us pictures and rave, but we never 
learned a thing. What little I knew was all scat- 
tered and mixed up. Now that I am taking the won- 
derful general art course in college I realize what I 

missed in Europe.” 

This conversation has served to confirm my several 
years’ teaching experience at The Spence School, 
where history of art is now offered as an elective point 
for college entrance. At first I had been slightly skep- 
tical about my work, as | had previously taught only 
in colleges and I didn’t feel quite certain that girls of 
sixteen and seventeen would be receptive to the ma- 
terial as I wished to present it— in a systematic, 
serious, and at times critical way. Now, however, 
my doubts are dispelled; in fact, | would venture to 
say that history of art should definitely be offered in 
the last two years of high school, not only to girls 
but to boys. 


I] 


From a purely cultural point of view the history 
of art can be a highly civilizing discipline, for it serves 
to confirm and integrate previously disassociated 
ideas that may have been met in history, literature, 
geography, or Sunday School courses and Bible 
studies. At the same time previous knowledge as- 





travel from Grover’s Corners, to Sutton County, New 
Hampshire, United States of America, Continent of 
North America, Western Hemisphere, The Earth, 
The Solar System, The Universe, The Mind of God? 


HISTORY OF ART? 


ScoLarRi Barr! 


sumes a new and tangible reality when it is illumined 
by works of art which show not only how people in 
different countries and centuries lived and dressed, 
but even more what they felt, thought, believed. For 
instance, Florentine painting of the early fifteenth 
century wonderfully demonstrates the spirit, even 
the methods, of a progressive, scientific, rational ap- 
proach to nature through the study of anatomy, per- 
spective, and movement. In contrast, the painting 
of Ghent in the Low Countries achieves an equally 
complete mastery of visual reality by an empirical 
method of precise observation without benefit of sci- 
entific theory. At the same time in Siena a third atti- 
tude prevails. There the real world is largely ignored 
by painters, whose spirit is poetic, retrospective, and 
conservative. These three contrasting approaches 
can be illustrated by the masterpieces of Masaccio 
and Castagno, the Van Eycks and Sassetta. By 
means of visual images the historic past is enlivened 
in a fresh and human way. Diirer’s journalistic wood- 
cut of the Indian rhinoceros recently arrived in Lisbon 
marks a great moment in European communication 
with Asia. Rembrandt’s wonderful figures from the 
Amsterdam ghetto leave in the memory a deeply 
moving human record of the Sephardic refugees from 
the Spanish Inquisition—the D. P.s of a_ past 
century. 

Perhaps the main difference between teaching his- 
tory of art in school and teaching it in college lies in 
the greater patience and flexibility required of the 
teacher. It would be madness to attempt to give in 
high school the standard “omnibus course” that goes 
from Egypt to Picasso. Some Socratic give and take 
is advisable. Time must be found to listen to out- 
raged protests that Giotto is not beautiful or that 
real babies don’t look like that. Discussions and 
cumulative digested experience seem to me the only 
way to train young people to deeper and less obvious 
esthetic values. Therefore it is not a good plan to 
try to cover too much ground during the first year. 
Whether they realize it or not, the pupils are learning 
to use a comparatively new instrument —— the eye - 


1 Margaret Scolari was born and educated in Italy. She taught Italian at Vassar College while taking her M.A. in the history 


of art. She continued to study history of art at New York University, but before receiving her Ph.D. she became the wife of Alfred 
H. Barr, then Director of the newly founded Museum of Modern Art in New York. As her husband’s assistant and interpreter, 
she travelled extensively in Europe and became acquainted with the greatest artists of our time. She has been teaching history of 


art at The Spence School, New York City, since 1943. 
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and, when they discover that it serves them well, they 
experience an unexpected thrill and self-confidence 
that may abide with them in later life. 


Ill 


Teaching the eye to see must not, of course, be 
limited to slides and photographs. A serious course 
in the history of art should be supplemented by visits 
to museums and galleries, though I have found it 
valuable to familiarize the beforehand with 
what will be seen in museum expeditions. It is more 
fruitful to discuss works of art from the slides than 
to hold forth before the works themselves. The joy 
of recognition is a very powerful agent both in music 
and in the plastic arts; if the students have observed 
a painting even in the poorest slide in class, they will 
look at the original with a keener pleasure. The im- 
pact of the authentic work of art is far more direct 
and powerful if the teacher does not distract attention 
from it by lengthy remarks. 


class 


New York, with its many museums and constantly 
changing exhibitions, is admirably suited for exciting 
and varied field trips. It is particularly lively in the 
field of contemporary art. In class a very noticeable 
alertness appears as soon as the art of this century is 
brought into play. Some students instinctively like 
and violently endorse the modern idiom with remark- 
able liveliness and intensity, as though by coming 
into the present they were coming into their own. 
Others rebel in an impassioned way, as though their 
very reason were being questioned and attacked. The 
ensuing battles seem to me very healthy because even 
the most conservative return to their study of the 
past with an eye that is both refreshed and alerted to 
new values. A constant interplay between the past 
and the present awakens both perceptiveness and 
imagination. 


The aim of the Spence courses is certainly not to 
create embryonic art historians — this should remain 
the role of the colleges -— but to produce enlightened 
amateurs who know how to look at and to derive en- 
joyment from works of art. Many may go to college 
and never find time to take a single art course. Others 
instead may discover in high school that they have a 
real talent that they wish to pursue. We have in our 
school files letters from several eastern colleges which 
welcome the fact that we are sending them students 
who have had some previous experience in the field. 
“We are always delighted to get students in our 
courses who arrive with some sound training in art on 
which we can build rather than having to start from 
the beginning, as we usually do,” writes the head of 
a flourishing college art department. And he adds 
that our students may even be exempted from hav- 


ing to cover the same ground again in college, ‘‘thereby 
leaving greater latitude in the selection of other 
courses in the department.” 


IV 

Whether the Spence graduates pursue their art 
studies further is not, however, my main preoccupa- 
tion. I would like to believe that besides awakening 
their interest in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and attempting to make their sense of periods more 
lively and articulated, I have also succeeded in de- 
veloping their sense of quality. 

At a preparatory school level, at least, the elemen- 
tary sciences, the rudiments of foreign languages, the 
study of political history and geography, even the 
study of English literature, are so concerned with 
methods, facts and techniques that little time is left 
for this more subtle discernment. A sense of quality 
in the life of the American adolescent is too often de- 
veloped only in the area of clothes, athletics, motor 
car design, or forms of popular entertainment. The 
study of art, however, is or should be essentially the 
study of quality — not only esthetic quality in the 
narrower sense of form, line, color, and composition, 
but quality in the broadest sense of human character- 
istics and values. Through the study of art the stu- 
dent comes to understand something of the moral 
grandeur of Michelangelo, the anger of Goya, the 
nobility of Poussin, the Christian charity of Angelico, 
the idyllic nostalgia of Watteau, the stillness of Ver- 
meer, the passion of van Gogh, the lyrical wit of Klee, 
the humility of Chardin, the honesty of Jan van Eyck, 
directly, visually, through the images they created. 
The practice of discrimination in our world of insist- 
ent and complacent vulgarity, the appreciation of 
the integrity and magic of the great creative act in 
this hurried, trivial, getting-and-spending life — these 
are goals of education which the study of art can 


approach. 








PRIVATE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

The Third Edition of James E. Bunting’s Private In- 

dependent Schools is out. Over 600 schools are listed in 
this volume, which is priced at $5.00. 














UN DAY 
24 will be UN Day. The Department of 
State urges schools to observe that day by developing 
school-wide programs on the United Nations, both in 
teaching and extra-curricular activities. 

For information about materials and resources which 
are available in the Department of State, write Miss 
Margaret R. T. Carter, Chief, Division of Public Liaison, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 





October 
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HISTORY THROUGH DRAMATICS 


By Ricnarp Nye Dyer! 


I 
(ye to Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, 


Mass., one morning this month might have 

mistaken what he saw on the campus for an 
Indian pow-wow. If he knew his history and his red- 
men, he would have recognized Chief Rain-in-the- 
face and Sitting Bull, for they were there (or reason- 
able facsimiles) and they were participating in a 
“States Assembly” program which concerned the en- 
tire school and nearly every department in it. The 
boys, in fact, had returned recently from spring vaca- 
tion, during which time they had gathered material 
for reports on their state and town governments. 
Civic and national matters were very much in their 
minds. 

All Eaglebrook boys, ages 8 to 15, have had a 
part in the assemblies devoted to “these great United 
States” which have gone on during the winter and 
spring terms. 

Experience derived by the Army indicates that 
75% of all subject matter is acquired through the 
sense of sight and 13% through the sense of hearing.? 
What better way to tell the story of our land, its 
legends, its political and economic history, than vis- 
ually, as in the assemblies devised at Eaglebrook? 


II 


Once a week a state or a group of states is chosen. 
Perhaps it is California and the Gold Rush, Texas 
and the Alamo, or the Lewis and Clark expedition 
and the Great Northwest. The “Showboat” assem- 
bly, a composite fantasy, both humorous and sad, ac- 
curate and imaginative, presented this April, is 
typical. 

The program opens with a choral group doing 
Vachel Lindsay’s beautiful “Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight,” which poses the question, “When will 
our people be free?”. Scene of the assembly is the 
bridge of the riverboat Rodert E. Lee, with Sam 
Clemens, or Mark Twain, as pilot. There enacted is 
the pitiful story of runaway slave Nigger Jim, who 
has been aided in his escape by Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn. 

Carpet-baggers and gamblers mingle on deck with 
other personages of American history. Booker T. 
Washington urges the slave to obey the law, pointing 
out that it is only in that manner that the negro can 
be protected and eventually share equally in the op- 


portunities of this country. Stephen Benét’s “Ballad 
of William Sycamore” is recited by a Tennessee woods- 
man and the cast sings the exciting music of “Old 
Man River” and ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Climax of the performance is the decision of “‘Cap- 
tain Mark Twain” to avoid the next port of call, 
where bloodhounds await, and to steer Nigger Jim, 
the passengers, and his ship to safety, fulfilling the 
hopes that our people will be free. 

There is no set pattern, though the attempt is 
made each week to (1) show a significant phase of the 
state’s past or present, (2) use music from the state, 
and (3) introduce state facts and figures. Costumes 
are used, but not elaborate or expensive ones. It may 
be a head-dress, a beard (Eaglebrook boys need help 
on this one), or a weapon which identifies the charac- 
ter — cowboy boots for Sam Houston, a sword for 
General Custer. 

The number of students in each cast varies — 
usually no more than ten — and it is planned, when- 
ever possible, to give roles to those who are natives of 
the state chosen. The music changes from week to 
week, both instrumental and vocal. Occasionally the 
songs are official for the state, at other times they are 
the more popular, unofficial. ‘The Eyes of Texas 
Are Upon You,” Maine’s “Stein Song,” “Oklahoma” 
—all have been rousingly sung and, of course, through- 
out, over the terms, it is AMERICA that is stressed. 
Each assembly opens with a patriotic reading, music, 
or choral work using material from such authors as 
Walt Whitman, Stephen Benét, Louis Untermeyer, or 
Stanwood Cobbs. 


Ill 


A multitude of pertinent facts on each state are 
given in a loose-leaf booklet, printed at Eaglebrook’s 
own press. Every week more sheets are added. These 
pages contain the date the state was admitted to the 
Union, its population, song, capital, land area, and 
its relative rank nationwide. The booklet’s cover is 
a multi-colored map of the United States. 


One of the many virtues of the program is the op- 
portunity it gives all school departments to partici- 
pate. History students look up the background ma- 
terial, English students assist with the writing of the 
scripts, Latin scholars translate mottos and insignia 
from state seals. 


The wood-working shop has turned out plywood 
replicas of each state. The pieces fit together and 


1 Mr. Dyer is director of the Press, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


? Training Manual, 12-250, U. S. Army. 
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when the forty-eight are completed will join in a 
single pattern which can be used for a screen or back- 
drop. They are cut to scale. An indication of their 
size may be gained from Texas, 36 inches wide by 
38 inches high. 

When the state is finished in the shop, it travels 
to the art studio, where painting classes have a free 
hand at coloring it and putting in a few significant 
landmarks, legends, and industries. 

The printing and music departments both do their 
share. The part assigned the press has already been 
indicated. In music the glee club, band, audience, or 
all three, join in songs which tie in closely with the 
sketches. 


Even the Photography Club takes a hand. Camera 
shutters snap as the Arkansas Traveller bursts upon 
the stage. The developing and enlarging of these 
shots are eagerly awaited by actors and others who 
want permanent mementos. 


IV 


Throughout the series the theme is America, its 
greatness and its challenges. This continuity is 
carried over from week to week by “Uncle Sam,” a 
boy commentator who contributes background in- 
formation as each scene unfolds. 

Parents, alumni, and friends have provided val- 
uable exhibition material with state flags, telegrams, 


letters, pamphlets, and maps. One mother, unable 
to find a flag to purchase of the Virgin Islands, made 
one from cloth, colored it expertly by hand, and sent 
it to be hung in New England, 1800 miles from home! 
The assembly program will eventually cover most of 
the countries of the world. 


Dignitaries, great and small, have sent messages. 
Senators’ interest is active. Their telegrams have 
further stimulated the boys’ thirst for knowledge, ad- 
venture, and travel which has been stimulated as the 
story of our country has been told. 

Senator Chan Gurney’s message is representative, 
“I am delighted to learn the great state of South Da- 
kota is being féted today on your States Assembly 
program. I know your presentation will be interest- 
ing and instructive. May I express the hope it will 
engender a desire among your students and faculty 
to visit the sunshine state of the beautiful black hills 
and fertile prairies, home of the largest gold mine in 
the world, and pheasant capital of the world!!!” 
(The exclamation marks are ours!) 

Bernard Iddings Bell has warned us, “We need to 
realize that those who teach small children must de- 
vise and impart ways of giving to those children some 
knowledge of the basic wisdom of the race. They 
must foster a sense of identification with the tried and 
tested customs and attitudes of our forefathers.”! In 
this phase, particularly, we feel the States Assembly 
program at Eaglebrook has met the challenge. 


PERSONALS 


WANTED: TEACHER-HEAD OF JUNIOR HIGH 
DEPARTMENT 


I am looking for a man to be head teacher in a small new co- 
educational junior high school which is to be added in the fall 
to a well established elementary school. He must have had good 
experience in one of the best preparatory schools. Should be 
athletic also. Excellent opportunity for the right person. 

Please address letters to Miss Georgia Nelson, Director, 
Graland School, 30 Birch Street, Denver 7, Colorado. 


TEACHER OF CERAMICS 
Teacher of ceramics, elementary through high school, look- 
ing for new position. Coed school preferred. Ten years of 
teaching experience in schools and summer camp work. Wheel 
work a specialty. 
Please address letters to Miss Nancy C. Haughton, The 
Edgewood School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


1 Page 31, Crisis in Education, Whittlesey House, 1949. 








PERSONALS 


Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Butretin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement—or of 4 friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C, Armore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


RECORDS AND RECORDING IN THE TEACHING PROCESS 
I. Radical Developments — Tape and “LP”? 
By Epwarp Tatna.i Cansy 3 


I 

wo years ago, or at almost any time during the 
ten or fifteen years before, an article such as 
the present one would have been a straight- 
forward, informational matter, treating of well worked 
out procedures plus a considerable accumulated cata- 
logue of recordings suitable for educational use in 
various ways — a field that, while still in the “novel” 
category, was hardly unfamiliar to workers in what 
we are now calling the “audio-visual” field, though 
details of the techniques for using records in many 
areas of teaching — music, drama, poetry, English 
literature, history, speech training, social science, 
languages — would surely have made absorbing read- 
ing. The phonograph record was definitely here to 

stay. 

Yet suddenly at this point, after so many years of 
relative stability, the record as we know it is a dead 
duck. And with it, major elements of the complex 
and useful techniques based on its “psychology,” on 
the effect of its recorded sound in the present form 
on our listeners, are rendered obsolete. The immedi- 
ate revolution that now is well towards completion 
has been occasioned by the “LP,” long playing record, 
which brings with it changes both in economics and 
listening psychology that go far beyond a mere ex- 
tension of playing time. But very closely allied to 
the “LP” is the spread of a radically new way of 
making the original record, the magnetic tape process, 
which in these same two years has virtually driven 
the disc method from the entire field. Magnetic tape, 
thanks to its special properties, is of tremendous im- 
portance in the future of teaching, quite aside from 
its basic relationship to the process of making “LP” 
records easily and at incredibly low prices. 

To those in the educational world, the ““LP”’ record 
may still seem to be a matter of new and overly adver- 
tised gadgetry. My impression is that few of those 
who should be most actively concerned with it are 
aware of the magnitude of what has happened in this 
field. Many institutions are still making 78 rpm 
discs and processing them, at the usual great expense, 
for varied special uses, reasoning that there “‘aren’t 
enough” of the new players yet, that the whole thing 


is experimental. But, within the industry itself, 
things are utterly different. In the past year dozens, 
hundreds, of small record companies have been born 
and are issuing on/y the new LP records. The large 
companies, still committed to the making of duplicate 
sets for both old and new speeds, are already edging 
towards a final close-out of the standard 78 rpm cata- 
logues. Increasingly, in the music field, new record- 
ings are available only in the new style. 


II 

It is not easy to realize how rapidly the change- 
over has progressed — but take the evidence of one 
record company: Concert Hall Society, which three 
years ago made only standard-type records, last fall 
offered its entire subscription series of recordings alter- 
natively in standard or the new long playing form. 
As of this April, about 95% of the subscribers are re- 
ceiving the long playing records, by choice! The 78 
rpm “standard” record series is to be retired com- 
pletely just as soon as possible. The Vox company, 
founded after the war to make standard records, last 
year (about June, 1949) abandoned its entire standard 
record output and has since produced nothing but 
long playing records. This is one 2spect of the eco- 
nomics involved — for the prime fact here is that the 
new “LP” record is enormously cheaper to produce, 
even on a limited scale, than the equivalent in old- 
type recordings, and can be sold at a cheaper price 
— so cheap, already, that the cost of an inexpensive 
player attachment can be saved in a half-dozen albums 
purchased. Under such circumstances the spread of 
“LP” playing equipment is limited only by the 
speed with which it can be manufactured. 

Specially produced or privately pressed educational 
recordings, it should be understood, are even more 
radically affected by the favorable cost factor. Sev- 
eral years ago a choir in which I sing made a special 
album of six records, to be sold to members only. 
The price of that album was set at about $16, and we 
sold some hundred or so of them. Today, we are 
considering a single ‘““LP”’ disc on which the entire 
contents of that same album will be recorded. The 
production cost of that record to our organization will 


1 Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 


2 A second article by Mr. Canby will appear in the November, 1950, issue of Tot INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BULLETIN. 


8 Mr. Canby is a member of the staff of The Saturday Review of Literature. 


He writes a weekly column on new recordings. 
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be, we expect, under two dollars! Since the standard 
list price of a similar commercial record is $4.85, we 
can sell our record to our members at a “‘discount” 
price as low as one quarter that of the former album 
containing identical music — and still make a con- 
siderable profit. (Production, in this case, includes 
re-recording and processing of masters, pressing of 
plastic records, plus labels, minus albums. The 
single cardboard folder is of course much cheaper than 
the six-pocket album that would have formerly been 
necessary under the old system.) 


I admit that in a periodical devoted to the higher 
aspects of teaching my emphasis on financial con- 
siderations may seem a bit crass. But in this case it 
would seem absurd to speak of anything else first — 
for it is the astonishingly reduced cost of the long 
playing record, both commercial and privately pressed, 
that is the impetus behind present and future ex- 
pansion of recording in education. 


Ill 

What about the actual making of recordings — 
for immediate play-back, or for duplication? Here we 
run into the other side of the picture, in magnetic 
tape. We heard much after the war of wire recording, 
an early form of magnetic record that had much value 
as far as it went, but which has since been entirely 
outmoded by the more flexible and versatile magnetic 
tape method. Tape does for the educational institu- 
tion’s own recording projects what “LP” can do for 
the finished published product. Disc recording, as 
many a teacher knows, is at best a difficult and exas- 
perating process, costly, unreliable, cumbersome. 
Only the fanciest professional disc machines could 
give results in recording that, pressed on records, 
might compare favorably with the best commercial 
products. Most institutions — and most small com- 
mercial record companies — had, before tape arrived, 
long since resigned themselves to a generally inferior 
kind of recording. 

With a professional tape machine (and there are 
numerous models now in the $500 range) recording is 
miraculously simplified. “High fidelity’ results, 
given the right acoustics, are almost guaranteed at 
the push of a button. Even with a $100 home-type 
machine recordings that are equal to most of the 
earlier “educational” records in quality can be made 
at trifling cost. 

But perhaps the most astonishing innovation of 
this new medium is the erase-edit feature. Tape re- 
cording, unlike disc recording, is playable hundreds 
of times without the slightest loss of quality and thus 
tape is more permanently usable than any disc. On 
the other hand, tape can be automatically erased and 
a new recording made “on top” of the old one. A 


spoiled passage may be reeled backward and recorded 
again on the same tape. Recordings no longer needed 
are simply ignored — old reels being treated as though 
the tape were blank. Some broadcasting stations 
have used the same length of tape for three hundred 
or more different network recordings, each one broad- 
cast, then erased by the next. A single basic supply 
of tape can thus serve indefinitely for most transi- 
tory educational uses of recording, and there is no 
limit at all to the number of “re-takes” that can be 
made, without additional expense; yet those record- 
ings that must be preserved may be played and re- 
played without danger of loss in quality. (The old 
“‘instantaneous”’ disc recording was spoiled for process- 
ing after even one play and became seriously worn 
after a dozen or so playings in most circumstances.) 
Tape editing, involving the clipping and patching- 
together of the tape itself, can accomplish miracles 
both in the corrective sense, where mistakes, irrelevant 
noises, can be removed, and in the creative sense, 
where sound can be patched in a kind of “montage” 
to produce entirely new audible effects impossible in 
older methods of recording. 

Best of all, though, is the unfailing and reliable 
high quality of tape in the hands of relative amateurs, 
in “portable” situations where no disc recorder could 
possibly operate. Minus cutting needle, minus “chip,” 
undisturbed by jarrings, impervious to noises caused 
by poor surfaces, grit, scratches and the like, tape 
needs only a steady motor and an even speed to work 
like a charm in almost any situation. And it is here 
that the present revolution in recording assumes its 
twin aspect — for tape recordings are almost uni- 
versally now the basis for the long playing discs. An 
educational institution that owns a good tape machine 
can produce flawless tape recordings of professional 
quality, can have them re-recorded and processed 
into long playing records of equally professional 
quality for a very small outlay of cash. 


IV 


I do not mean to imply by this somewhat enthusi- 
astic description that there are no headaches left in 
recording! All is not blissful, even now. But let me 
close with emphasis on the great speed of recent de- 
velopments and on the likelihood that stability of a 
sort, in the new media, is quite close. The first long 
playing records and the machines to play them were, 
in spite of the weight of a major industrial enterprise, 
often enough faulty. After two years, most of the 
bugs are gone; even the smallest record companies 
now turn out top quality “LP” records. Similarly, 
the first “home” tape recorders of two years or so 
back were cumbersome monstrosities compared to 
their successors. Last year’s second-round models 
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were cheaper, simpler, more foolproof, and gave gen- 


erally better quality in the recorded sound. The 
latest set of machines, the third-round ones, can be 
considered mature from the point of view of design. 
Improvements are approaching a point of diminish- 
ing returns, basic design is fairly well standardized. 
Another year should bring the tape recorder into line 
with more slowly evolving mechanisms — that is, the 
rate of obsolescence will be no more severe than in 
other common articles, typewriters, film projectors, 
public address systems, and so on. 

It is therefore, I would say, quite safe for those 
educators who may have been somewhat wary of all 





this frenzied development to begin now to think seri- 
ously about permanent uses for the long playing record 
and for tape recording in their institutions. The 
brave souls who jumped in too soon may well pay 
for it now — with material already hopelessly obso- 
lete. But even so, after a mere two years, the tape-LP 
combination is now a conservative and established 
medium, a major concern of those in the audio-visual 
field, and its importance will increase. 

Some of the things that can be done with record- 
ings — tape, old disc, and ‘““LP”’ — in the various edu- 
cational fields will be the subject of more detailed 
suggestions in a later article. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Active Parents’ Associations are important organ- 
izations connected with nearly all independent schools. 
Parents, naturally, have the greatest interest in all 
phases of the school’s program because the school is 
directly influencing the lives of their children. It is 
important, then, that schools be aware of the public 
relations responsibilities and possibilities in respect 
to this group — one of their most important publics. 

Only four schools out of 141 replying to the ques- 
tionnaire on public relations sent out in 1945 failed to 
state that they were active in the field of parent rela- 
tions. On the other hand, twenty-five per cent of 
those replying felt that they were doing special work 
in their parent relations. 

The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
has the distinction of being the first school to have a 
fathers’ association — and possibly the first also to 
have a mothers’ association of its kind. Let me re- 
mind you again of the article ‘Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Organizations,” by Alden D. Groff (THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ScHoOoL BuLtetin, November, 1945). Another 
useful article is ‘““The Parents Association at the 
Brearley School,” by Elizabeth King Morey (THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN, January, 1946). 

News recently sent in by fourteen SEB member 
schools shows that they all have active and successful 
parent organizations. 

“Back to School” programs are carried on by 
three of these schools. ‘The chief purpose of the 
‘back to schoo] night,’ which has been held in the 
spring for the past several years,” writes Vernon L. 
Parrington, headmaster of Lakeside School, Seattle, 
Wash., “has been to get the fathers as well as the 
mothers to visit the school. After an introductory 
talk by the headmaster, the parents meet for ten- 


minute class sessions with the teachers who instruct 
their children. The teachers explain their approach 
to the subject and answer a good many questions. 
The time available is usually too short to go into any 
details. After the sixth period, parents and faculty 
gather for refreshments. Parents of about half the 
day boys attend, but not more than ten per cent of 
the out-of-town parents can be with us. Of those 
who come, about forty per cent are enthusiastic; the 
rest are somewhat doubtful as to the value of the 
evening. 

“In terms of public relations, the teas held by 
mothers of the separate classes have been somewhat 
more successful. Usually the sessions get under way 
with the headmaster answering questions submitted 
by the mothers, and end with the faculty doing a good 
deal of explaining and justifying. Most of the 
mothers seem to leave with their questions answered 
and with a better understanding of what the school 
is doing.” 

At the St. Louis Country Day School, mothers 
visit classes in groups according to the class of their 
children. Attendance has been excellent on these 
days as well as at the October meetings of parents by 
classes. Each of these meetings is run by the two 
advisers of the class concerned. Mothers also volun- 
teer to help the school office at the times of heavy 
mailings. The school has three Father and Son din- 
ners for general enjoyment and for the award of ath- 
letics insignia, etc. 

A News Letter intended especially for the parents 
is published by Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D.C. “We have an active and enthusiastic Parents’ 
Association,” reports the school. ‘The Association 
publishes a mimeographed News Letter every six 
weeks during the school year containing a calendar of 
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events, comment on school news, and discussion of 
any plans or projects that are of interest to parents 
generally.” 

The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., reports that their senior parents followed their 
sons’ rosters through a miniature “day” beginning 
at 5:15 last February 7. The Senior School faculty 
were hosts at supper following the class program. 

Mothers’ Clubs, Forums, and Parents’ Councils 
are other special projects concerned with the parents 
in addition to the regular Fathers’ Day, Mothers’ 
Day, or Parents’ Day programs scheduled by so 
many schools. The following comments from several 
schools are worthy of quotation here: 


“A very active Parents’ Association (at Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn.), has periodic meetings on 
college admissions and other topics of interest to 
parents, with brief talks by the faculty, followed by 
open forum discussion. Parents act as hosts and 
hostesses at certain teas. They have been invited to 
make constructive suggestions on school life in gen- 
eral and have conferred often in committees with 
students and faculty. They have sponsored scholar- 
ship funds, commencement prizes, and furnished 
fluorescent lighting for the study hall, etc.” 


Germantown Friends School’s “active Parents’ 
Auxiliary conducts evening conferences for all grades; 
manages recreation and parties; cooperates with the 
school in lectures, and with the school in its affilia- 
tion with European schools; provides homes and funds 
for foreign students, besides various other com- 
munity projects.” 

St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass., 
states: “We have established a Mothers’ Club with 
225 active members. They have undertaken to aid the 
various school programs and student organizations 
in their activities.” The Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma, Washington, also has an active Mothers’ Club. 

At the Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., 
“A Parents’ Council meets with the headmaster at 
least once a month to discuss problems common to 
the school and its patrons. Recommendations of the 
Council are frequently brought to the attention of the 
regular faculty meeting. Two fall teas have as a 
purpose the introduction of parents to the faculty. 
The patrons of the school undertake an extensive 
program for an annual Father and Son Day.” 

Parents of students at the Calvert School, Balti- 
more, Md., attend the weekly assemblies as well as 
the special Christmas assembly. The many personal 
interviews with the parents prove to be a most valu- 
able relationship. At the Gilman Country School, 
Baltimore, Md., class dinners are given at the school 
for parents. This is found to be the best means for 
parents and teachers to meet and talk. 


These are examples of what a few of our schools 
are doing. From the public relations standpoint, it 
seems well worth while for us to give time and thought 
to the planning and development of relations with our 
parents. Other schools may have new and interest- 
ing ideas in this field. I hope that more communica- 
tions will be forthcoming so that additional news of 
this type of work can be included in this section of 
the BuLLETIN. 

St. Alban’s School, Washington, D. C., says “Co- 
operation is invited, and, we hope, developed through 
school teas which bring masters and parents together 
at the beginning of each year. These teas are followed 
by form meetings (one for each group) in which 
problems of common interest may be discussed.” 


FACULTY — STUDENT RELATIONS 

The close and friendly relationship between stu- 
dent and faculty is one characteristic of our educa- 
tional system which amazed the Asiatic students who 
visited some of our member schools last January, 
when the Secondary Education Board cooperated 
with the Herald Tribune Forum project. To these 
students, coming from countries in which the teachers 
must be aloof and superior to the students at all times, 
the informal classes and the friendly camaraderie be- 
tween masters and students were something entirely 
new. They were quick to realize the advantages of 
our system. 

Concerning faculty-student relations, the follow- 
ing note from Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., is of 
interest: “‘A number of years ago we inaugurated a 
very complete school program which has been ex- 
tremely successful. It is a school government rather 
than a student government. The Student Handbook 
explains the school government program and serves 
as an introduction to the Proctor way of life. This 
year the boys, the faculty and their wives put on a 
very successful variety show which was presented 
during their winter carnival. The whole project re- 
sulted in a very happy relationship.” 


Students have representation on standing com- 
mittees of the faculty at Germantown Friends School, 
while at the Sidwell Friends School both faculty and 
students submit problems to the Student Council for 
discussion and recommendation. At Moses Brown 
School a Student Activities Committee with a faculty 
adviser meets from time to time with the headmaster 
to discuss a wide range of subjects. 


As suggested by Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., 
the friendly rivalry or team work engendered in fac- 
culty-student athletics competitions, as well as the 
cooperative enterprises of faculty-student dramatics, 
tend to create excellent relationships between students 
and faculty members. 
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Good faculty-student relations are a necessity 
This has become a part of the philosophy and tradi- 
tion of our independent schools. There can be no 
formal program in this field. Joint activities must be 
the outcome of natural desires and the mutual inter- 
ests of the individuals involved. Each school has its 
own particular activities which might or might not 
work in another school. It is interesting, however, to 
learn what is being done by our member schools. 


MORE ADULT EDUCATION REPORTS 

The Germantown Community School, sponsored 
by the Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is now in its fourth year. It offers courses to local 
citizens and patrons in twelve areas of general cul- 
ture and democratic citizenship. “An Independent 
Citizenry Is the Cornerstone of Democracy” is the 
streamer line across the inside of the folder describ- 
ing the courses. The program is under the auspices 
of the Parents’ Auxiliary and the school administra- 
tion. The following six-week courses are offered: 
Current Events, The Psychology of Personality, Pub- 
lic Speaking, How to Read Fiction, Understanding 
Modern Education, Politicians vs. Reformers, En- 
joyment of Famous Piano Music, Art History of Fine 
Prints, the Layman Looks at Labor Relations, Poli- 
tical Patterns in World Conflict, Everyday Writing, 
and Improving Your Reading. The enrollment fee is 
five dollars for a single course and eight for two 
courses. It is felt that this adult education program 
identifies the school with the community and sets an 
example of service for the pupils. 

George School’s adult education program offered 
six evening study courses and a series of two lectures 
and a musical performance last fall. Registration 
fees ranged from two to five dollars. The study 
courses offered were: Adult and Child Psychology, 
Interpreting Current Events, Furniture Repairing, 
Square and Folk Dancing, Tray Painting, and List- 
ener’s Approach to Music. 

Alumnae of the Annie Wright Seminary sponsored 
a series of five lectures on the Bible by the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ARE 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


“Excellent public relations are really excellent 
human relations. It is vital for independent schools 
to improve their human relations within and without 
the school. An important beginning is for the faculty 
to become interested in the philosophy of public educa- 
tion and to learn from the public educators. Many 
of their approaches will not fit our situations, but we 
profit from the information and understanding gained 
from meeting with them. 


“Both systems of education are necessary to our 
American way of life; it is essential that they work 
together for the good of the whole, not at variance. 
The hope of our democracy is in an educated public. 
It is our duty to do all we can to fulfill that hope and 
it will be fulfilled through increased mutual under- 
standing between public and independent school stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators.” 


— Eruet M. Spurr, Headmistress, 


Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Excerpt from talk in open meeting of National 
Council of Independent Schools, SEB Annual Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C., February 24, 1950.) 


SCHOOL HOCUS-POCUS 


“Quackery in the Public Schools” is the title of 
an article in the March Atlantic Monthly. It is well 
worth reading in its entirety if one hasn’t already 
done so. Although the concluding paragraphs praise 
the work of our independent schools, the article as a 
whole gives us food for thought in respect to the 
teaching profession. The following editorial, re- 
printed from the Waterbury (Conn.) American is an 
excellent commentary on Albert Lynd’s article: 


“In a provocative article in the March issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly, Albert Lynd warns that the 
kind of education any public school child gets is de- 
termined by the self-anointed priesthood that makes 
up the faculties of our teachers’ colleges. He points 
out that local school boards occupy themselves with 
finances, school bus schedules, etc., leaving teaching 
method and philosophy to the superintendent, and 
determining teacher promotion by the number of ad- 
vanced study credits that teachers are willing to sub- 
scribe for, via vacation study. He then proceeds to 
focus a spotlight on the curricula of Boston Univer- 
sity, Columbia University and other summer Meccas 
of the teachers, to show the outlandish variety of 
courses which the super-pedagogues of these institu- 
tions have contrived in order to cater to the ‘degree- 
mania’ of modern education and the emphasis placed, 
in these courses, on educational method and ‘adminis- 
tration,’ to the exclusion of any real enrichment of a 
teacher’s mind. 


“He assails the way in which the three R’s are 
neglected in the educational ‘line’ as laid down by the 
super-pedagogues. By quotation from their own 
teaching college catalogs, he shows, devastatingly, 
that they themselves have but the slenderest hold 
on the principles of good English. 

“He winds up with the paradox of our supposedly 
democratic public school system so tightly in the 
clutch of the super-pedagogues, and at the mercy of 
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their precious notions, as to be clear beyond the cor- 
rective power of public opinion. 

“A worried parent, he declares, is left finally with 
no recourse but to do ‘what other worried parents 
have done: Mortgage your house and put your young- 
ster in one of the good private schools, where the best 
teaching today is being done by high quality liberal 
arts graduates, for whom professors of education are 
only an inspiration for humor in the Masters’ Com- 
mon Room.’ 

“It is a depressing indictment, by a man who is 
successful in quoting chapter and verse to prove his 
point that ‘the adulterated pap’ offered in many 
teachers’ college courses is ‘equated, for the purposes 
of pay and promotion, with the genuine intellectual 
efforts of superior teachers, who take respectable 
courses for real self-improvement.’ 

“Perhaps local superintendents and school boards 
could contrive together to make teacher promotion 
dependent on summer enrollment in really worth- 
while courses, as distinguished from what Mr. Lynd 


calls hocus-pocus, and thus break the hold of the 
super-pedagogues. At least we can hope so, since, as 
this challenging critic comfortingly points out, ‘the 
greatness of this nation lies in its infinite capacity for 
surviving hocus-pocus’.”’ 


GOODBYE UNTIL FALL 


Thus we end the third year of “Our Schools and 
the Public.” I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
all those who have contributed to make this depart- 
ment interesting and, I hope, worthwhile for our 
readers. Last month’s BuLLETIN posed three ques- 
tions coming from member schools with the hope 
that a question and answer section might become an 
occasional feature of “Our Schools and the Public.” 
At the time of writing this column, it is too early for 
any replies to have been received. This section of 
the BuLuetin, as has been stated before, is your sec- 
tion. By your questions and answers it can be kept 
lively and interesting. 


BETTER LEARNING THROUGH CURRENT 
MATERIALS’ 


A Book Review 


H1s book is a report on an Experimental Project 
suggested by the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the Department of Education of the 

State of California. After attending a workshop at 
Berkeley, a number of teachers and administrators in 
California high schools, with the advice of Professors 
Reginald Bell and Lucien Kinney of Stanford, and 
the cooperation of Time, agreed to use or expand their 
previous use of current materials in classes in various 
subjects. 

Not at all surprisingly the students of the social 
studies classes made the most obvious gains in under- 
standing of current topics as a result of the extremely 
intensive use of local newspapers and such periodicals 
as Time, Newsweek, United States News, The New Re- 
public, The Saturday Evening Post, and Colliers. 
Oddly enough, apparently little use was made of The 
Nation, the two excellent Catholic journals of opinion, 
America and Commonweal, or of Harper’s or The 
Atlantic, all of which I have found are loaded with 
suggestive articles for public affairs courses. The dis- 
cussions, reports, “Radio Quizzes” and other ingenious 
methods of keeping alive the students’ interest give 
evidence of the intelligence and resourcefulness of the 


California teachers. I am overpowered by the pa- 
tience and industry with which they organize and 
maintain files of printed and pictorial material, for 
example. 

As all independent school teachers must be, I am 
impressed by the elaborate and complicated projects 
which entail field work, as well as library research. 
Teachers who have beautiful ideas for this type of 
work and then reluctantly abandon them, may take 
new heart by finding out how much can be done by 
pupil cooperation in handling the actual physical 
work of these projects, or indeed the actual physical 
work of preserving and organizing material of all 
sorts. Especially interesting are the clever devices by 
which the talents of even the slowest of the pupils 
may be used. Even on that oldest of all problems, 
how to allow a discussion to be free but to prevent its 
degenerating into ad hominem wrangles, there is much 
light: give the pupils more control as moderators or 
leaders. 

Not unexpectedly the science classes found helpful 
ways of bringing in current material through the na- 
ture and scientific periodicals. I was much taken by 
the suggestions for use of current material in English 


1 Kinney, Lucien and Dresden, Katharine; Stanford, California, Stanford University Press, 1949, 
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classes. Foreign periodicals for increasing vocabu- 
laries and practical problems in arithmetic will sur- 
prise no one, but the vigor of their use is refreshing. 

The book is of course spotty and difficult to read 
straight through. This is unavoidable, and fortu- 
nately the excellent index enables one to find what 
he wants without trouble. 

I congratulate everyone concerned that instead of 
sitting down and crying in their beer or cokes over 
the collapse of the traditional culture before cowboys, 
comic books, radio, television, movies and everything 
else, this group of teachers is making a definite counter 
attack and using the enemies’ (if they are necessarily 
enemies) own weapons. 

— Courrenay HEMENway, 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 





ATTENTION, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS! 


Your committee would welcome comments on the sec- 
tion meeting held at the Annual Conference in Washing- 
ton. A number of topics were discussed (too briefly, to 
be sure) about which you must have definite opinions. 
Won’t you send along your suggestions to Miss Osgood 
for publication in THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, 
or to me at The Buckley School, 120 E. 74th St., New 
York City 21? 


A year will pass before an opportunity arises again to 
discuss such topics together, and this is too long a time 
for the enthusiasm so many of you expressed to remain 
dormant. 


— Frank S. Somersy, 
Acting Chairman, 


SEB Elementary Schools 
Committee. 

















WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S. Pennypacxer, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


For the third year, St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass., is presenting a series of lectures 
which are open to the public and which are designed 
to familiarize the older students with lecture tech- 
niques and methods of taking notes. An outgrowth 
of the correlation program of the English and history 
departments, these lectures are centered on the theme 
of American civilization. This year they are com- 
posed of such diverse subjects as The Spaniards in 
Early America, Jonathan Edwards, The Mount Leb- 
anon Shakers, and American Athletics. Reports from 
graduates indicate that these lectures have been very 
helpful to students in their adjustment to college life. 





During the second half of this school year, a re- 
ligious discussion class has been instituted at The 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C. These 
classes supplement the regular bi-weekly Friends 
meetings in the Upper School and are held on alter- 
nate Wednesdays. The topic for discussion this year 
is “The Sermon on the Mount.” The classes were 
started after faculty and students had concluded there 
was a need for a broader appreciation and understand- 
ing of the role of religious ideas and institutions in our 
culture. Results will be used in planning a more ex- 
tensive course next year. 

Another expression of interest in religious matters 
by faculty and students was the conference held at 


the school on February 11. About a hundred and 
fifty students from public and private schools in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia at- 
tended. The Reverend Alfred Keller of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, gave the 
principal address, which was followed by group dis- 
cussions and a question period. The results of the 
conference were felt to be generally satisfactory and 
another is planned for next year. 





A minor schedule change voted by the faculty of 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., gave much 
greater flexibility to the winter extra-curricular pro- 
gram. An Activities Hour was set aside after supper 
to provide ample and undisturbed time for meetings 
of Glee Club and Dramat, the Philosophy Club and a 
new Politics Club under Dr. John S. Custer, chair- 
man of the history department. The school shop was 
open regularly at this hour, and on Wednesdays the 
time was set aside for concerts and outside speakers. 

The period was also used by masters to assign 
boys to additional study or conference, this work in 
all cases taking priority over any extra-curricular 
activity. 


MEETING OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The second annual English Section Meeting of the 
Private Schools Association of the Central States was 
held at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
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on Saturday, April 29. The theme of the meeting 
this year was “The Articulation of Secondary School 
English with College Freshman English.” The ar- 
rangements for the meeting were under the direction 
of Carl G. Wonnberger, head of the English depart- 
ment of Cranbrook. 

The meeting featured two speakers. At the morn- 
ing meeting Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, who is in 
charge of the freshmen English program at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, spoke on the general theme. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon the group was addressed by Prof. 
Charles C. Fries of the University of Michigan. Prof. 
Fries is well known for his American English Grammar 
and the work which he has done, in general, at the 
Modern Language Institute at Michigan. 


Representing the colleges, other than Professors 
Marckwardt and Fries from Michigan, and partici- 
pating as panel speakers in the morning and discussion 
leaders in the afternoon, were the following — all 
actively associated with the freshmen English pro- 
grams in their respective colleges: Prof. Theodore 
Morrison of Harvard University, Prof. Stearns Morse 
of Dartmouth College, Prof. Stewart Gordon of the 
University of Chicago, Prof. Albert Elsasser of Prince- 
ton University, and Prof. Ellenor Shannon of Denison 
University. Representing the secondary schools, 
taking part as needed in the panel discussion and dis- 
cussion groups, were the following department heads: 
Richard Arms of the Cincinnati Country Day School, 
Elizabeth Bennett of the Kingswood School, Col. 
Charles C. Mather of Culver Military Academy, 
Charles P. Merrill of the Thomas Jefferson School, 


and Kendall S. Pennypacker of Lake Forest Academy . 


The English Section has become an integral part 
of the Private Schools Association of the Central 
States and promises to become one of the most im- 
portant language meetings in the country. It is par- 
ticularly interested in the integration of the work in 
English between colleges and secondary schools and 
is encouraging more intelligent continuity of work 
between the two levels. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Members of the School Missionary Society, St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., have arranged with 
Concord city authorities for a program whereby boys 
from the junior and senior classes of the school might 
act as group leaders for various social service organ- 
izations in the city who need volunteers. So far 
seventy-one boys in the upper two classes have signed 
up for this project. The school has offered such facili- 
ties as the rifle range, the boxing room, the squash 
courts, and the basketball court for use during the 
spring term by city organizations. 


The Missionary Society is planning to have a pro- 
fessional company record certain renditions of the 
St. Paul’s School Choir. The recordings will be made 
on long-playing records and will be sold at a price 
comparable to that of commercial records. In 1941 
recordings were made of this same nature, and it was 
felt that there would be general interest amongst 
members of the school alumni and friends of the schoo! 
in a new set of recordings. 


The annual Missionary Society Fair was able to 
hand over $2,500, which represented profits from the 
Fair, to the St. Paul’s School Camp Fund. The 
camp, which is located in Danbury, N. H., is operated 
and supported entirely by the masters, boys, and 
friends of St. Paul’s. It runs for two months during 
the summer, and has four sessions of two weeks each. 


One member of the senior class and one member 
of the junior class of St. Paul’s School went as school 
delegates to the second annual Columbia College 
Forum on Democracy over the week end of March 4. 
The subject of this year’s conference, “Freedom and 
Security,”’ was discussed by 130 preparatory and high 
school leaders during the three-day session. 


The use of “projects” in the study of science is 
surely not new, but the Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., has enjoyed a particularly 
successful year in this regard. John A. Williams, 
teacher of biology, has made particular use of two 
large display cases in addition to fostering biographi- 
cal and topical essays as projects. The display cases 
front upon a well-traveled hallway in the Science 
Building, and are serviced from the biology classroom. 
Students were divided into groups of four or five, each 
group responsible for planning and executing a dis- 
play connected with some feature of the course work. 
Some of the displays took several weeks of planning 
and attracted a good deal of attention from the rest 
of the school. Aside from general stimulation of in- 
terest among biology students, work on the projects 
gave unusual opportunity to those gifted with the 
manual talents. Among the more successful displays 
were: “Birds of Prey,” using the school’s collection of 
mounted birds to show types of beaks and feet, dis- 
tribution of the birds throughout the United States, 
and types found in New England; “Color in Nature,” 
describing differences in range of colors between 
undersea life and animals of woodland and field; and 
“Prehistoric Animals,” a diorama with papier mAaché 
models and a descriptive chart. The most popular 
display was “How’d You Like to be a Chicken,” 
showing the place of the chicken in our everyday 
economy, and highlighted by a cage of four live week- 
old chicks. 
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Another course-wide project of biology students 
was a spring garden in the Library. Planning the 
display and collecting, growing, and forcing the 
plants to be used was the work of a core group of seven 
boys and the instructor, with the aid of other depart- 
ments. A brick wall and terrace, a trickling fountain 
backed by pine and birch trees, and a selection of 
pink, yellow, and white blossoms, had a tonic effect 
on Library visitors in the late February winter. 

The third annual College Weekend was held at the 
Mount Hermon School on March 3 and 4. As in the 
past, an effort was made to provide the members of 
the senior class with answers to their questions on 
adjustment to the greater freedom of college life. By 
this time, most seniors had decided what college they 
wished to attend; their elders and advisers had helped 
them in the decision. 


Now, however, they had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with men recently out of preparatory school the 
problems they are about to face. To this end, stu- 
dents were invited from Amherst, Brown, Harvard, 
and the University of Massachusetts for a two-day 
conference on the campus. A Friday noon chapel 
talk by Peter John, Brown University, 50, on “Re- 
ligion and the College Student,” opened the session. 
That evening there was a panel discussion on “Ad- 
justing to College Life,” led by the college students 
— Peter John and Alexander Marshall, Brown Uni- 
versity, °50; Dustin Burke, Harvard, °52; Robert 
Grayson, University of Massachusetts, °54; and 
William Woehrlin, Amherst, ’50. Moderators were 
Raymond Patouillet, Director of Student Personnel; 
James R. Whyte, Chaplain; and Edmond S. Meany, 
Jr., College Counselor. Group discussion followed 
the panel. Next morning each college man held 
“office hours” in a specified room, where he continued 
to answer questions unanswered the previous evening. 





Largely through the special efforts of Richard M. 
Garten, who teaches history at Riverdale Country 
School, New York City, there has been organized 
and carried through a program of compulsory field 
trips for all Upper School boys. According to the 
current plan, each student is required to undertake 
a minimum of three excursions each year, including 
one in the field of industry or commerce, one relating 
to New York City as a municipality or to government, 
and one cultural or scientific trip. While there will 
be refinements in the execution of this plan in order 
to minimize interference with other activities and to 
make it more valuable to the pupils, it is already ap- 
parent that student appreciation of the educational 
experiences available in the New York City region 
has been greatly increased. This year’s trips include 
Freedom Train, S.S. Queen Elizabeth, S.S. America, 


New York Times Youth Forum, Opening of United 
Nations, Naturalization Court, N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, N. Y. Telephone Co., Ford Motor Co., New 
York Times, Smith Carpet Mills, Twelfth Night, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 4ida at the Metropolitan, 
Hamlet (movies), and the Columbia Cyclotron. 


John Taylor Arms, noted etcher, exhibited his 
work at the Hackley School Gallery, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., for two weeks beginning April 16. Mr. Arms, 
who is considered to be one of the finest artists in his 
field, is represented in the leading museums and gal- 
leries of the world. A tea was given for the preview 
showing of his work on Sunday afternoon, April 16. 

This exhibit was the last of a series of art and 
musical events at the school to which parents, stu- 
dents and friends have been invited. Other artists 
who have shown their work include Emily Nichols 
Hatch, who has left many of her paintings on per- 
manent loan, and Ruth Nickerson, sculptress. 





One of the busiest extra-curricular groups at the 
Lenox School, Lenox, Mass., is the Saint Martin 
Society, which tries to put into practise the school’s 
motto, ““Non Ministrari Sed Ministrare,” but which 
takes active part in the work of the Church both local 
and foreign. Among its members are boys who teach 
Sunday School classes in three neighboring parishes. 
One boy serves as an organist, another as pianist for 
a Sunday School. Eight boys constitute a choir 
group which departs immediately after Sunday break- 
fast for a service at a mission chapel six miles distant. 
Another group of twelve have provided music for 
special Lenten services at the parish church which the 
whole schools attends. There is an acolyte guild of 
about twenty members. The organization operates a 
school store which raises from two to three hundred 
dollars a year for local charity appeals and overseas 
aid. CARE packages and clothing have been sent 
regularly to French children. Each year three dele- 
gates of the Saint Martin Society attend the secondary 
school church-work conference at Northfield, Mass. 


The students of Russell Ranch School, Tucson, 
Arizona, have recently enjoyed several extra-curricu- 
lar events and exhibitions of an unusual nature. First 
of these was a brief talk on the art of puppetry and 
its allegorical beginnings. A “Punch and Judy” 
show, to illustrate the preceding talk, followed im- 
mediately. Included in the same program, and of 
particular interest, was the exhibition and explanation 
of a collection of beautifully costumed, hand-carved 
and hand-painted Javanese and Japanese marionettes. 
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A second event was the presentation of a moving 
picture about the modern dairy industry, put on by 
representatives of Tucson’s Shamrock Dairy. The 
unique problems facing the dairy farmer of southern 
Arizona, and in turn the solution of these problems, 
were of great interest to the boys. Such topics as 
irrigation, grazing, feeding, milking, sanitation, and 
bottling were among the subjects covered by the film. 

Finally, on view in classrooms at Russell Ranch 
School over the past three weeks have been two pic- 
ture panel exhibits. One of these, dealing with the 
ancient Maya civilization, was furnished by the edi- 
tors of Life Magazine. The other exhibit was a series 
of photographic posters featuring places of interest 
in England, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. These 
were secured by a faculty member from the British 
Travel Association while in London last summer. 

The Student World Federalist chapter at Russell 
Ranch School planned an active program for World 
Government Week, April 16-22. The schedule in- 
cluded attendance at two lectures delivered by prom- 
inent world federalists before Tucson audiences. One 
of these was given by Norman Cousins, vice-president 
of United World Federalists, Inc., and editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. During his Tucson 
stay Mr. Cousins visited Russell Ranch School. The 
other lecturer was Dr. David R. Bradley, author of 
the book No Place to Hide. At this lecture Russell 
Ranch School federalists acted as ushers. 

Also on the student federalists’ agenda for World 
Government Week was a picnic held jointly with the 
Potter School, also of Tucson. Following this outing 
there was a showing of the world federation movie, 
“Grass Roots.” 


A three-day drive from April 3 to April 6, con- 
ducted by the Y. M. C. A. of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., under the Rev. Powell H. Norton, 
school pastor and faculty adviser for the Y, brought 
in more than $1,500 from students, faculty, and staff. 
A total of thirty-five student, faculty, and staff solici- 
tors assisted in the drive to raise money for a ““Y” 
Scholarship Fund. 

Founded in 1885 by Robert E. Speer, the Peddie 
“Y” is the oldest preparatory school chapter in the 
nation. Each year the “Y” conducts an annual fund 
drive to meet expenses for the year, to add to the 
charity account, which is spent by the officers to help 
those in need regardless of race, color, or creed, and 
to aid any special projects. Last year’s drive netted 
over $2,600 for the Eddie Clayton Memorial Room 
in the new Ayer Memorial Chapel being constructed 
at Peddie. This year’s proceeds will go to help es- 
tablish a special ““Y” scholarship fund to aid worthy 
students in coming to Peddie. 


Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., is rapidly de- 
veloping an outstanding music department. A new 
and refreshing approach to music appreciation has 
been presented by Gordon Manley, director of music 
at the school. He points out that before one can en- 
joy a good game of baseball or football, one must 
learn the rules of the game. In the arts as well as in 
sports, it is necessary to learn the fundamental rules 
before there can be any real appreciation. “Listening 
to music, which is an art in itself, requires not only 
practice but training,” Mr. Manley says. In his 
courses, all technical matters are explained but tech- 
nical terms are not taken for granted, so that no 
previous training in music is required to understand 
the material he presents. 

Mr. Manley, brilliant Canadian pianist, recently 
returned from a triumphant tour of Europe which took 
him to England, Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. In all these countries he was invited to appear 
on the major radio networks. In London, on the 101st 
anniversary of Chopin’s first appearance in England, 
Gordon Manley had the honor of being chosen to 
play a special commemorative recital. His program 
was the identical one performed by Chopin, and he 
played it on the same piano in the same hall. 

Following his farewell appearance in Rome, when 
he played in the Aula Magna of the University of 
Rome to a sold out house of more than 3,600 people, 
a reviewer wrote that it was the largest audience in 
the hall since the compulsory political rallies of Musso- 
lini. In appreciation of his performance, the Presi- 
dent of the University established a special Gordon 
Manley Scholarship to be awarded each year to a 
Canadian student. 


A native of Vancouver, Mr. Manley studied at the 
Cornish School there and at the Conservatory of 
Music at the University of Toronto. In the U. S., he 
has also studied in New York with Sigismund Stojow- 
ski, Paderewski’s favorite pupil, and at Cornell Uni- 
versity with the internationally famous Dutch pianist 
Egon Petri. 

Application of the technical knowledge acquired 
in Mr. Manley’s courses and further training are 
under the guidance of Baldwin Ford, of Washington, 
Conn., assistant to Mr. Manley. Mr. Ford, while 
serving with the 5th Amphibian Reconnaisance Com- 
pany, 4th Marine Division, was Director of Music at 
the Island Command Chapel on Tinian and conduc- 
tor of the all-island chorus. He later organized and 
directed an all-island chorus on Guam. A student of 
piano at the age of 6, and composition at the age of 
8, Mr. Ford has studied at Oberlin Conservatory or 
Music, Yale University School of Music, and the 
Manhattan School of Music. He is director of the 
Choir and Glee Club at Avon Old Farms. 
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A series of Sunday afternoon concerts, planned 
both as part of the music program and as part of the 
school’s service to the community program, has pre- 
sented Jean Madeira, Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
and Frances Madeira, concert pianist, Rose Dercourt, 
American soprano, and Mr. Manley. Other out- 
standing artists will be presented in later concerts in 
this series, which is open to the public without 
charge. 


The Kinkaid School, at Houston, Texas, held 
its forty-third annual Field Day, March 31. The 
program was presented in three parts. 

The first part, an exhibition of games and skills, 
included folk dances, tumbling, physical fitness drills, 
trampolin exhibitions, pyramids, and square dancing. 

Speakers for the second part, the dedication of 
the new gymnasium for the upper school, were the 
Rev. Stanley Smith, Isaac Arnold, and William W. 
Kinkaid. 

The Mothers’ Committee was in complete charge 
of the third part, the bazaar. Chairs and tables were 
available on the front campus for patrons of the sup- 
per bar. The alumni sponsored a Kinkaid tee-shirt 
and pennant bar. The success of the White Elephant 
booth was due to a group of very enthusiastic Kinkaid 
grandmothers. 

Funds thus raised become a part of the building 
fund. More than 2,000 friends and patrons were in 
attendance. 


The student Community Chest of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., contributed $1,830.00 to 
state, national and international charitable organiza- 
tions this year. The N. H. Boys’ Club, the Connecti- 
cut Junior Republic, the Waterbury Y.M.C.A., the 
American Red Cross and the World Student Service 
fund received the largest contributions. Other recipi- 
ents were the Connecticut Merit System, the Visiting 
Nurse Association, the Waterbury Community Chest, 
the Seeing Eye, the Hampton Institute, and the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


The annual oratorical contest for the Corps of 
Cadets was held at Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa., on April 21, 1950. After the preliminary 
try-outs, six cadets were chosen to represent their re- 
spective company organizations. In the finals each 
cadet delivered an oration from memory to the as- 
sembled corps and faculty. Each oration was from 
five to seven minutes on a subject of the cadet’s own 
choosing. Prizes and points in company competition 
were duly awarded. 

On Saturday, February 18, the hallowed plains of 
Valley Forge came to life once again. General George 


Washington, attended by Generals Lafayette and 
Von Steuben, appeared cantering along a ridge of the 
Park. The occasion was the 37th Annual Pilgrimage 
of the Boy Scouts of the Philadelphia area to historic 
Valley Forge Park. The parts of the Revolutionary 
generals were played by cadets from Valley Forge 
Military Academy. Also participating in the services 
were the Valley Forge Military Academy Band and 
the Battery of the Academy. Each general delivered 
a speech to the assembled scouts. Following the 
speeches, a salute was fired by three guns of “F”’ 
Battery of the Academy, concluded by the playing of 
Taps. 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., along with 
other boarding schools in the snow belt has tried to 
plan the spring vacation during the period when the 
season is changing from winter to spring. To do this, 
some schools have extended the period as long as 
three weeks. At Proctor the period is 13 days, and 
for the past few years the boys have been able to get 
on the baseball field almost as soon as they have 
returned from their vacation. This year, however, 
winter stayed much later than usual. The skiing was 
excellent when the boys returned, and there were two 
feet of snow on the baseball field. 

At first the lack of adequate recreation seemed to 
be a tragedy, and there was a feeling that the boys 
lacking diversion, would be into all sorts of trouble. 
Actually the two weeks of snow and wet ground sup- 
plied time to do many things that have been neglected 
or rushed in years past. The dramatic group has had 
all the time desired, as have the other extra-curricular 
activities that are usually so hard to schedule in a 
busy school year. More time was available for the 
annual Chest Drive, which is carried out each year to 
raise funds for charitable purposes. Ordinarily, the 
school would not look forward to a period with no 
athletics, but when the time is well planned with 
other activities it can prove to be a very good change 
of routine. 





One activity in which the faculty of the Detroit 
University School is keenly interested is that of 
keeping in touch with its alumni. Frank Sladen, Jr. 
of the faculty (a D.U.S. alumnus himself) is directing 
alumni affairs from the school, and through his efforts 
a wide contact has been established with graduates 
all over the world. 

It is a familiar sight to see graduates return to 
D.U.S. for a visit or for lunch and to seek out former 
teachers for a chat about their school days. 

One effort which has been very rewarding this year 
was the sending of a questionnaire to graduates of the 
school in the last five years. In the questions an at- 
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tempt was made to learn from these young men, now 
for the most part in college, wherein their college ex- 
periences might cast some light on the value of the 
academic procedures at D.U.S. The answers were 
frank and sincere and provided the faculty with some 
very lively comments to mull over. 

Inquiries of the same type are often put to the 
boys who drop in for a visit, and their analysis of 
school subjects from the perspective of college and 
their comments on the school’s presentation of them 
are often extremely illuminating. Great stress, for 
example, is frequently laid on the values of note- 
taking and how well advised boys would be to learn 
how to take good notes and to listen to lectures atten- 
tively. D.U.S. is now experimenting with just such 
a course. 

Teachers often request reading lists and course 
assignments from these young college students in an 
attempt to correlate their approach with the collegi- 
ate one, or at least to anticipate the kind of problems 
the boys will face in various subject fields. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A Career Weekend, planned and presented by the 
senior class in Psychology for Living, was held on 
February 2 and 3, 1950, at the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. The “weekend,” 
something of a misnomer, began with a Thursday noon 
assembly of the whole school, where a student panel 
discussed the purpose of the weekend and the results 
of a questionnaire previously circulated. Two other 
students spoke in Friday chapel on “Christian Views 
of the World of Work.” Friday evening a series of 
twelve “Occupational Meetings” was held in separate 
rooms about the campus. Each meeting was in 
charge of a student chairman, and was addressed by 
a leader in a particular profession. Each speaker told 
of the advanced training required by his profession, 
the nature of the work he performed, and the re- 
turns, financial and otherwise, to be gained. Juniors 
and seniors were invited to attend the sessions and 
participate in the discussions which followed. The 
occupations represented were: architecture, business, 
dramatics, engineering, journalism, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, social work, and teaching. Many of 
the speakers were from nearby communities, although 
some came from a considerable distance. Students 
who attended the meetings were enthusiastic over the 
opportunity to talk with men practising in the fields 
they were considering for their own careers. The 
speakers were likewise enthusiastic, and their good 
will was a public relations by-product not considered 
in the original plan. The faculty adviser was Ray- 
mond Patouillet, Director of Student Personnel. 

The planning, largely in the hands of Mr. Patouil- 


let, included deliberate choice of non-Hermonites as 
well as three alumni, and also deliberate selection of 
the colleges to provide broad variety in type of in- 
stitution. Three of the five college men had shared 
in the program in previous years, either as members 
of the panel or as seniors, and there was obvious 
benefit from their experience. 


Four speakers are visiting the Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., this spring as a part of the school’s 
Careers for Service talks to the upper school boys. 
Major General William H. Tunner of the United 
States Army Air Force spoke on April 14 about the 
army as a career and also described the Berlin Air 
Lift, of which he had complete charge. Kenneth A. 
Wheeler, for nine years a staff member of WNAC and 
of the Yankee Network, spoke to the boys May 
3 on “Backstage in Radio and Television.” May 8, 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., an alumnus of the school, showed 
movies and told about the recent trip he and his 
father took to Tibet. Hardie Scott, also an alumnus 
and a member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, will close this year’s series when he talks 
on “What It Means to be a Representative.” 


With a number of prominent leaders in various 
professions as’ guests, The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., held its annual Vocational Day on Sun- 
day, April 16. Vocational Day comes as a sequel to 
the annual Vocational Week, which was held earlier 
this year at the school and which featured a number 
of talks by men on a variety of occupations. The 
Vocational Day is on a more informal basis, and gives 
Peddie students the opportunity to chat with leaders 
on such topics as college choice, opportunities avail- 
able in different fields, and qualifications and training 
needed for all types of professions. 

Held as a part of the Peddie guidance department’s 
program, Vocational Day and Vocational Week have 
proved very popular with students in the school. 
Some of the fields represented were accounting, bank- 
ing and business, advertising and sales, architecture, 
engineering, law, medicine, agriculture, and career 
opportunities in Government Service. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 
This summer The Peddie School, Hightstown, 


N. J., will hold its 30th annual summer session on the 
Peddie campus. The summer session, which is under 
the direction of Oscar L. Rand, will offer a three-fold 
program of studies. 

The regular session, starting June 26, and finish- 
ing September 1, offers a program in all secondary 
school subjects with a combination of one new and 
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one review course for each student. A six-weeks’ 
course from July 10 to August 18 is available for 
lower school students, offering review subjects in 
mathematics and all phases of English. A special 
remedial program in reading and arithmetic will be 
offered for eight weeks beginning July 3. 

In addition to the scholastic work, a special pro- 
gram of sports for all students has been organized. 
This will be supplemented by trips to the Jersey 
shore, to summer theatres and night baseball games. 





With a rather unique project ahead each summer, 
the family of Charles W. Hutton, head of the science 
department, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., 
prepares to go to Grindle Point on the island of Isles- 
boro, Penobscot Bay, Maine. Encouraged and spon- 
sored by Moses Brown in their undertaking, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutton have created a student vacation spot at 
Grindle Point, as they have gradually transformed a 
comfortable, sprawling Cape Cod style house and 
adjacent barns into a hospitable center of boyish ac- 
tivity. Providing an enjoyable summer experience 
adaptable to the needs of boys 11 to 17, the Huttons 
have departed from the ideas of the conventional 
summer camp or camp school and have pointed their 
endeavor toward the happy rounding out of a boy’s 
recreation, as much beside the hearth of the fine 
eighteenth-century homestead as in the never-ending 
interest which the hardy coast of historic Maine 
presents. 

Counting, of course, upon swimming, sailing, ten- 
nis, and hiking as rich sources of satisfaction and 
pleasure to their small group, the Huttons have sought 
at the same time to introduce to their charges the 
best of Maine community life and summer festivity. 
There have been blueberries to pick for Mrs. Hutton’s 
pies and canning, journeys made to a summer theater 
in Camden, a family exodus planned for the famous 
community chicken fry in Rockland — endless op- 
portunities to explore. Occasionally, someone has 
had to brighten up his studies, for which he has 
turned to competent, but informal adult help that 
fell into each days’ program. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, the deepest satisfaction 
finally has been the happiness of those boys who have 
shared intimately with them the Grindle Point sum- 
mer, whether they had come for the full eight weeks 
that started the last week of June or an even shorter 
period of time. 





The Salisbury Summer School of Reading 
and English, Salisbury, Conn., will open on July 5 
and close on August 26. The school provides inten- 
sive instruction for boys in remedial, developmental, 
and advanced English reading, composition, and 


spelling at the high elementary and complete second- 
ary levels. Developmental mathematics is also avail- 
able. Harold H. Corbin, Jr., of The Salisbury School, 
is Director of the summer school. 





The Lindman Summer School, New Milford, 
Conn., is a coeducational day school which each sum- 
mer offers its facilities to students of secondary school 
age and younger who need credits in subjects failed 
or in new ones. The courses of study comprise all 
academic subjects, including the sciences. Edward 
L. Lindman, head of the department of mathematics 
at Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn., is head 
of this summer school. 

The eighth summer session of Williston Acad- 
emy, Easthampton, Mass., will open on July 5 and 
close on August 23. The session offers two kinds of 
courses, namely, the year course and the review course. 
Work in both types of courses is done in small groups 
under the most favorable conditions for maximum 
achievement in minimum time. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 

The Solebury School of New Hope, Pa., will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary this spring with 
a special program planned to bring many alumni back 
to the campus. A committee headed by Robert 
Shaw, assistant headmaster, has been working on the 
plans for several months. 

Founded late in 1925 as a school for boys by 
Arthur H. Washburn, Laurie York Erskine, Julian 
Lathrop and Robert Shaw, the Solebury School has 
maintained a steady growth ever since. After serving 
as headmaster for twenty-four years, Mr. Washburn 
retired from that capacity while remaining a member 
of the faculty, and was succeeded in 1949 by William 
P. Orrick. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Lathrop remain mem- 
bers of the faculty while Mr. Erskine is a member of 
the board of trustees. 

Starting in a dwelling house on River Road, north 
of New Hope, the school has expanded its plant facili- 
ties until the present campus includes dormitories, 
classrooms, faculty quarters and a new memorial 
gymnasium completed in 1948. 

In May, 1949, the trustees of the Solebury School 
acquired the Holmquist School for Girls of New Hope, 
which was founded in 1917 by the late Karline Holm- 
quist. The Holmquist School had operated success- 
fully as a progressive girls’ school since that date. 
As a result of the acquisition, the Solebury School 
added another campus to its equipment within a mile 
of the original Solebury campus and including class- 
rooms, girls’ dormitories, laboratories and dining 
facilities. 
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Beginning with the new year in September, 1949, 
the Solebury School instituted many changes; the 
school was made coeducational; grades seven and 
eight were added to the curriculum, and a system was 
placed in operation which uses both campuses. The 
original Solebury campus is now known as the upper 
campus, and it is here that all athletics and physical 
education activities are centered, the boy boarding 
students are housed, and all classes for the upper 
grades are held. At the old Holmquist campus, now 
known as the lower campus, all girl boarding students 
are housed, all lower grade classes are held, and the 
general offices of the school are located. 

A shuttle service is operated between the two 
campuses which has proved very satisfactory. A 
schedule of bus transportation between class periods 
allows both students and faculty members ample time 
to move from one campus to the other. 

As a result of the new policy of coeducation and 
merger a much stronger position has been achieved 
by the Solebury School, with an expanded plant, 
larger faculty and broader student activities. The 
present enrollment is the largest in the school’s his- 
tory. Problems of operation and maintenance have 
been solved, and the new program having overcome 
initial difficulties is now functioning smoothly. An 
evaluating committee from the Middle States Second- 
ary Education Association visited the Solebury School 
from April 11 to 13. 





The Lenox School for Boys, Lenox, Mass., 
opened a new gymnasium-auditorium in time for most 
of the recent basketball season. The 20 x 32-foot 
stage was initiated March 11 with the presentation 
of “The Traitor” by a combination of faculty and 
students. The building, a memorial to the twenty- 
seven Lenox Alumni killed in World War II, is the 
first step in the school’s 25th Anniversary expansion 
program culminating in 1951. Funds have been 
raised by parents, trustees, and friends of the school, 
and by the Diocese of Western Massachusetts. Much 
equipment, such as the heating system, bleachers, 
lighting, etc., has been given by parents in the com- 
munity. The housemother and faculty wives made 
the stage curtain. The whole gymnasium is as much 
a product of Lenox School’s self-help system as the 
student responsibility for its care and upkeep. 





The Gunnery, in Washington, Conn., pointing 
to its Centennial Celebration in September of 1950, 
has raised three-fifths of its goal of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars towards a Centennial Fund. 
The drive for funds is in the hands of a Centennial 
Committee of alumni and friends of The Gunnery, 


advised and directed by George Parmly Day, former 
Treasurer of Yale University. 

Acquisitions of property in the past two years have 
made the building of a new dormitory less urgent 
than at first anticipated, and funds now are being 
allocated to major items of plant maintenance, to 
scholarships and to faculty retirement benefits. 


Building plans now emphasize the construction of 
a new Gymnasium and Activities Building. This 
building will center around a Memorial Trophy Room 
for which funds have already been received, and will 
provide enlarged facilities for many of the school’s 
extra-curricular activities. 


Extensive additions to the shower room of The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., gymnasium 
were undertaken during spring vacation. The neces- 
sary money was raised by the boys themselves, who 
selected the improvement on which this money should 
be spent. 

Among the enterprises run by the boys were a 
magazine subscription drive, a Talent Show, a Bazaar, 
a Glee Club concert, and a full-length production by 
the Domino Club, the school’s dramatic organization. 

The addition of a considerable amount of play- 
ground equipment to Wetherill House, the kinder- 
garten and first grade unit of The Episcopal Academy, 
has completed the urgent needs of this building, 
which was opened this year. Now the four, five and 
six-year-olds have their own swings, jungle gyms and 
sand pile in a play area separate from that of the 
older boys. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


A conference of eighty-five college women study- 
ing roles for women in the educational program of the 
Episcopal Church met at Lenox School, Lenox, 
Mass., for three days ending March 20. About fif- 
teen women’s colleges in New England were repre- 
sented, and the discussion groups were led by men 
and women prominent in the field of religious educa- 
tion. 


Every summer Lenox School is host to about 125 
students of the Berkshire Music Center at nearby 
Tanglewood. These young women use the school’s 
dormitories, classrooms, and dining hall, and are 
transported to and from the Tanglewood studios by 
a regular schedule of busses. Lenox School upper- 
classmen find employment there during this six-week 
period as student waiters and handy men under the 
supervision of a master and the superintendent of 
grounds. Admission is provided to all the Tangle- 
wood concerts. 
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On April 2, the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society gave a joint concert for the benefit 
of the War Memorial Fund of The Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., in Tarrytown. Proceeds from the 
concert are being used to help with the rehabilitation 
of Goodhue Hall, the school’s assembly hall, which 
has been chosen to serve as a memorial room to the 
alumni who lost their lives in the two World Wars. 

Over seventy members of the combined musical 
organizations visited the school before the concert 
and were taken on a tour of the grounds and build- 
ings and entertained at a buffet supper. The mem- 
bers of the Hackley Mothers’ Association entertained 
the singers at their homes following the concert. 

The Hackley School has continued its policy this 
year of providing rehearsal space for a local musical 
organization, the Junior Community Orchestra, a 
group of young musicians from the vicinity. Their 
year’s work was climaxed by a public rehearsal at the 
school on April 23, and a tea in their honor given 
after the concert. 


For two weeks in February, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., had as its guest, Abdul Kader Shis- 
hakli, the Syrian delegate to the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. Abdul entered into 
the life of the school with enthusiasm, attended many 
classes, and took part in several extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. He contributed considerably to the school 
during his stay. 





With the close of the 1949-50 school year Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J., ends its 175th anniversary 
year. Except for brief periods during the Revolu- 
tionary War, when the original school building was 
used as a troop hospital and was burned to the 
ground by the British, and just prior to the Civil 
War, the school has been in continual operation, first 
as a coeducational institution and, since the Civil 
War, as a boys’ day school. Appropriate exercises 
marking the anniversary have been held throughout 
the spring term. 


The Association of Independent Schools of Metro- 
politan Detroit and vicinity held its 1950 Spring 
Conference at the Cranbrook Institutions in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. These institutions consist of the 
Kingswood School for Girls, the Cranbrook 
School for Boys, the Brookside School, the Acad- 
emy of Art of Cranbrook, and the Institute of 
Science of Cranbrook. 

Participating schools, in addition to those named, 
were the Detroit University School, the Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School, the Liggett School, Miss New- 


man’s. School, the City and Country School of De- 
troit, and the Detroit Country Day School. 

From 4:00 to 6:00 P.M., on April 21 there were 
open house at the various Cranbrook buildings and 
departmental conferences. 

At 6:30 dinner was served at the Kingswood School 
followed by the speaker of the evening, J. Lee Coburn, 
Jr., Major, United States Air Force Chaplains Corps. 
Major Coburn, a man with wide experience in the 
Orient, spoke on the subject, ‘Asia Faces Its Future.” 

Henry L. (Cap) Leighton, of the River Forest 
Tennis Club, Chicago, one of the most outstanding 
tennis coaches in the Middle West, conducted an all- 
day Tennis Clinic at Cranbrook School on April 1. 
More than fifty tennis coaches and athletics directors 
from all parts of Michigan were in attendance. 


Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is pres- 
ently affiliated with a French School, Cours Compleé- 
mentaire, at Escarbotin, as part of a general plan of 
association with foreign schools initiated by Friends’ 
schools in this country. To effect this association, an 
Affiliation Committee of the National Friends Group 
first investigates foreign schools, to ascertain size, 
need, and type; then, a Friends school of comparable 
size and age group in this country is located and the 
two become affiliated. 

The school at Escarbotin has 140 students, as com- 
pared to Oakwood’s 175; it is coeducational (unusual 
in France) and pupils are in the 12-17 year age group, 
the same as is found at Oakwood. Presently, there 
are 35 Oakwood School students corresponding with 
the French students, and the two are currently ex- 
changing pictures and small gifts. The students of 
Cours Complémentaire are in great need of books, 
with even such necessities as pencils and paper at a 
premium. The most recently completed project at 
Oakwood has been a fund-raising campaign for the 
purchase of a French typewriter for the foreign stu- 
dents since their school has been entirely without such 
equipment. The typewriter has been purchased and 
is ready to be shipped. 

The affiliation of the two schools is regarded with 
importance for many reasons. The two student 
groups gain a more practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the other and the pupils of both schools 
learn the likes and dislikes, hobbies, reading habits, 
social mores, etc., that can never be learned from the 
pages of a book. This insight into the lives of others 
is a good beginning to deeper understanding between 
two peoples. 





Unwittingly, Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., seems to have prepared several min- 
isters for the cabinet of the President of Korea. The 
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former students are Ben Limb, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Yun Young Sun, Minister of Agriculture; and 
Lee Chol Won, Minister of Public Information. The 
information was obtained by Edward Adams, Field 
Secretary of the Korea Mission of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, in an 
interview with Chon Ho Lee, President of Seoul Uni- 
versity. Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Lee are also 
Mount Hermon alumni. 


The twenty-eighth annual service of The Epis- 
copal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., was held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on April 
23. This service, which is attended by over 800 
alumni, parents and friends of the Academy, was 
highlighted by the procession of students, faculty, 
and trustees to and from the church. The Rev. 
Thorne Sparkman, rector of the Church, gave the 
principal address. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Charles B. Weld, head of the English department of The 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., is retiring from the school 
faculty in June of this year after 39 years as a master in the 
English department. 

Mr. Weld has been active in educational organizations out- 
side the school. He is a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Educational Records Bureau. He is well-known by mem- 
bers of the Secondary Education Board, as he served on the 
Executive Committee from 1936 until 1949 as Recording Secre- 
tary. He was for many years a member of the Board’s Standing 
English Committee and is on the Senior Booklist Committee. 

He was director of the Lake Clear Camp, Lake Clear, N. Y., 
until it closed during the war. He has edited for school use a 
volume of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 





Completing thirty-six years of uninterrupted service at 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., Oliver J. B. Hender- 
son, Assistant Headmaster, will retire at the close of this aca- 
demic year. A graduate of Brown University, Class of 1907, 
Mr. Henderson began his career as principal of the Windham 
High School, Windham, Maine. From Windham, he went to 
Monson Academy in 1911, before joining the Moses Brown fac- 
ulty three years later. A student of German and a forceful 
teacher, Mr. Henderson soon became known for his ability to 
mete out discipline with a logic and good sense of humor which 
discouraged boyish recidivism and fostered the best within a 
student by way of punctuality, courtesy, and alertness. In- 
evitably, he was placed in charge of school study halls, week- 
end permissions for resident students, and the immediate dis- 
cipline of the entire student body, for whom he has filled the role 
of official Senior Master until now. During the year 1946-47, 
when L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, was on leave of absence 
with the American Friends’ Service Committee in Hungary, Mr. 
Henderson was Acting Headmaster. The committee in charge 
of the school designated him Assistant Headmaster after Mr. 
Thomas’s return. 

After devoting several summers to European travel early in 
his years at Moses Brown, Mr. Henderson gradually turned to 


Nova Scotia and, notably, Prince Edward Island for his sum. 
mers. Since the last war and the curtailed traveling of its first 
years, Harwichport, Mass., has found him an enthusiastic vaca- 
tioner. His absorbing hobby for antiques has led him to enrich 
his personal collection and that of the school during extended 
summer trips as well as in the course of each school year. His 
apartment in the school has long been in itself a little museum 
of colored glass, handsome chiming clocks, and stately furniture. 
Young and old alike have sensed in visits and consultation with 
him the mellowness of his spirit materially strengthened by the 
beautiful objects with which he has chosen to surround himself. 

The alumni of Moses Brown honored Mr. Henderson’s long 
and active association with the school by a dinner in Alumni 
Hall, April 28. 


More than 1500 people were present at the inauguration of 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong as eleventh headmaster of The Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J., on Sunday, April 30. Included in 
this group were delegates from secondary schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and educational associations throughout the east. 

Principal speakers at the one day inauguration were Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey and Harold E. Stassen, presi- 
dent, University of Pennsylvania, and former Governor of 
Minnesota. 

The theme of the inauguration was the role of independent 
secondary education in the United States today. Dr. Morong 
succeeds Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, who is now president of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in Rochester, N. Y. 





Dr. George H. Eckels, formerly principal of the New Rochelle 
High School, has taken charge of the Latin classes at The Brown- 
ing School, New York City, during the absence of Dr. Downing, 
who has been head of the Latin department for twelve years. 





John A. Harter, a graduate of The Hill School and Williams 
College, has been appointed to succeed S. Rowland Morgan, Jr., 
on the faculty of The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., for 
the 1950-1951 school year. Mr. Harter will teach general sci- 
ence, history and English, and will serve as head coach of varsity 
basketball, succeeding Andrew G. Knox in this capacity. He is 
at present teaching and coaching in the same fields at the Che- 
shire Academy, Cheshire, Conn., where he has been since 1945. 

Mr. Morgan is leaving the Academy faculty after fourteen 
years of service, including war-time service as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Naval Air Corps, to become head of the Mary C. 
Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. He is the first man to head 
this distinguished girls’ school. While at the Academy Morgan 
was a member of the English department, and served variously) 
as director of admissions, treasurer of the Academy and director 
of the Episcopal Academy Fund. 





At Kent School, Kent, Conn., the following changes have 
been made in teaching assignments: William Armstrong, formerly 
in charge of all second form (8th grade) history classes, is now 
teaching third form English; Mr. Armstrong’s history classes 
have been split up among William Worthington, chairman of the 
history department, Raydon Ronshaugen, R. Lee Gilliam, and 
Philip Downes. The changes were necessitated by the death on 
March 8 in an automobile accident at Watertown, Conn., of Carl 
Jenkinson, teacher of third form English. 


A grant-in-aid has been awarded to Dr. Waldo E. Sweet of 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to enable him to attend the Linguistic 
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Institute at the University of Michigan this summer and com- 
plete his work in the preparation of audio-visual materials for 
teaching elementary Latin. 

Dr. Sweet’s pioneer work in this field has aroused keen in- 
terest among educators; he has lectured on the subject to the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States at Atlantic City, in 
Washington, D. C., at Princeton, on the invitation of the classics 
department, and at The Phillips Exeter Academy. 





Bruce Low, Princeton, ’43, appointed last September to the 
faculty of The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., died suddenly 
in New York City on March 29. 

Himself a graduate of The Gunnery, Mr. Low saw service 
during the War with the 10th Mountain Division in Italy. After 
varied experience in publishing and public relations work, he 
had returned to Washington to teach and to direct The Gun- 
nery’s publicity program during the school’s One Hundredth 
Year. 

Early in April, Headmaster Ogden Miller announced the ap- 
pointment of Michael Post of New Milford, Conn., to the faculty 
of The Gunnery, filling the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Low. Mr. Post, a graduate of Exeter and Harvard, where he 
received his B.A. in English and American Literature in Feb- 
ruary of 1950, will teach English and introductory French, and 
will coach tennis. 

Charles A. Coit, chairman of the modern language depart- 
ment at The Gunnery, has been named to take over direction of 
the school’s publicity program. 





Dudley Fitts, instructor in English at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, has been elected a member of the “Ateneo Americano 
de WaAshington,” an inter-American cultural organization, and a 
Corresponding Member of the ‘‘Casa de Cultura Ecuatoriana’”’ 
of Quito, Ecuador. Mr. Fitts, with John Ciardi and Elizabeth 
Bishop, will act as a judge at the Intercollegiate Poetry Contest 
at Mount Holyoke College, 1950. The first production of Mr. 
Fitts’s translation of Oedipus Rex took place at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., in March. 





Dr. Richard W. Day, a member of the history department, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has recently published the 
life of Henry Franklin Cutler, who was for forty-two years the 
principal of Mount Hermon School. Dr. Day’s book, 4 New 
England Schoolmaster (The Hildreth Press, Bristol, Conn.), has 
had many complimentary reviews. Dr. Schlesinger of Harvard 
commented, “Dr. Richard Day’s volume is significant as con- 
tributing to an understanding of an important innovator in this 
field (secondary school).” 

David W. Read, a member of the English department at 
St. Paul’s School, is producing a motion picture version of Gals- 
worthy’s Strife. All the boy actors and the photography and 
stage settings are being done by members of the Fourth Form 
(10th grade). Two young ladies in the sophomore class of Con- 
cord High School, and the wife of one of the members of the 
faculty are taking the female parts. Mr. Read expects the 
finished version to be shown at the opening of school next fall. 
Because of the nature of the story, twenty-five boys have some 
speaking part in the production, and the entire Fourth Form 
appears in several mob scenes. 





A twenty-page booklet entitled French Review Grammar Units 
has recently been published by Charles A. Coit, chairman of the 
language department at the The Gunnery, Washington, Conn. 

Graded to cover approximate grammar requirements for SEB 





Comprehensive and CEEB two- and three-year courses, these 
exercises provide plentiful drill in usage and idiom, and can be 
assigned on a written or oral basis, as the capabilities of any 
given class may dictate. 





The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
has elected Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster of the Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., as a representative on 
the United Board of Christian Colleges in China. Dr. Ruben- 
dall’s term on the United Board will end in 1951. 


Rufus B. Cowing, III, has been appointed head of Middle 
School (Forms I and II) at Riverdale Country School, New 
York City. In this position he succeeds Walter F. Luby, who 
retired from administrative work last June but continues his 
teaching of Latin. 





J. Moyer Mahaney, who has been headmaster of the Fair- 
field Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., since July 1, 1947, 
and whose resignation was previously announced in the Butte- 
TIN, will assume the headmastership of the Blue Ridge Country 
Day School, Millwood, Va., on July 1. After some twenty years’ 
experience in northern and New England schools as teacher and 
headmaster, Mr. Mahaney returns to his native state to carry 
on the work of building an elementary school of high standards. 

The Blue Ridge School was begun four years ago by an in- 
terested group of parents who purchased a country school build- 
ing and remodelled it. They plan to follow a building program 
in keeping with the demands of the community. Both the school 
and the headmaster’s house adjoin Carter Hall, one of the 
colonial estates of Lord Fairfax. 





Appointment of J. Theodore Peters as headmaster of 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, was announced on 
March 15. Mr. Peters, who has taught at Pennsylvania State 
College and Nebraska Central College, where he was dean of 
men, succeeds Harris G. Haviland, who resigned. 





Fred Andrew Smart, for fifty years soft-spoken taskmaster 
at Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., was honored at a dinner this 
spring by men who had spent two or more years reading “what 
they wouldn’t read by themselves.”” Mr. Smart received a scroll 
from his old boys, to whom he had permitted little time for 
recreation on the theory that the best way to learn English 
was to read and write as much of it as possible. At seventy-five 
Mr. Smart is as straight-backed, as sandy-haired, as blue-eyed 
as when he first began prowling among desks while his pupils 
wrote names, places, and words they had learned from extra- 
curricular reading. He turns up in his classroom every school 
day just before eight o’clock, with his aging leather notebook, 
and leaves about three-thirty. He still teaches sixteen hours a 
week and expects to be at the red brick buildings for many more 
semesters to give youngsters a taste of the classics. 





George W. Patch, Master Emeritus of Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., died on March 29 at Smyrna Beach, 
Fla. Mr. Patch, affectionately known as “Uncle Dan,” was 
head of the Latin department from 1928 until his retirement in 
1944, when he was appointed the first master emeritus of the 
school. 

He was a graduate of Dartmouth and, before coming to 
Cranbrook, had taught in Florida, at The Mercersburg Academy, 
and at St. Paul’s School, Garden City. Funeral services were 
held at Shelburne Falls, Mass., his native town, where he had 
taken an active part in community affairs since his retirement. 
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Harrison M. Davis, Jr., has been appointed headmaster of 
The Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., succeeding Dr. Mit- 
chell Gratwick, who is to become principal of Horace Mann 
School. Mr. Davis, a graduate of Bowdoin College and Harvard 
University, was formerly headmaster of Evans School, Tucson, 
Ariz., and Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass. For the past three 
years he has been president of Nasson College, Springvale, Me. 


Arthur Farwell Tuttle, Jr., assistant to the chaplain of Yale 
University, will join the faculty of Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., next fall as chaplain and teacher, it was an- 
nounced today by Phillips Stevens, Headmaster. 


“Williston has always stressed the importance of spiritual 
development but in recent years, at least, has not had an or- 
dained minister on its faculty,’’ Mr. Stevens said. “Mr. Tuttle’s 
appointment is made in recognition of the increasing need for 
religious education today in the face of the rising power of ma- 
terialism. Though Mr. Tuttle is a Congregationalist, Williston, 
with representatives of seventeen different denominations and 
faiths in its student body, will continue to be non-denominational 
in its approach to religious training.” 

Mr. Tuttle received his bachelor of arts degree at Yale in 
1946, following war service with the 5th Infantry Division in 
Europe. He will be ordained to the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church after receiving his bachelor of divinity 
degree this June from Yale Divinity School. He has been assist- 
ant to the chaplain at Yale for the past two years. 

Son of the Senior Master at the Millbrook School, Millbrook, 
N. Y., Mr. Tuttle prepared for college at Hotchkiss and the 
Brooks School. Prior to entering divinity school he was assist- 
ant director of the National Yale Alumni Placement Service, 
Inc., and later a sales analyst in the Automotive Division of the 
Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colo. He is married to the 
former Martitia F. Lane of Deland, Fla., and has one daughter. 





1950-1951 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue InpEPENDENT ScuHoo. Bu Letin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15, 1951. One prize will be awarded for the best article 
on a subject of general interest; the other prize will be 
awarded for the best article in a specific subject field. 
Rules governing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,500 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 


on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHOOL BuLLeTiIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLietin. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHoot Butie- 
rin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in the 
BuLLetin any article submitted, whether or not it 
wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo.t Butvetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 























NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nansi PucGu, The Brearley School, New York City 


NEW BUILDING 

The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., is plan- 
ning to break ground at Commencement this year for 
a new school building. The new wing will be an ex- 
tension of the present Schoolhouse; it will contain 
classrooms, science laboratories, and study halls. 
Some of the present building will also be remodelled: 
the gymnasium is to be enlarged and new cloak and 
locker rooms added; a new stage and dressing rooms 
will be built; and a recreation room will be furnished 
for the day students. 

The plans call for further improvements next 
year, when there will be an addition to the library, 
existing class rooms will be enlarged and redecorated, 
and the art studio will be relocated. 

Alumnae and parents have been working for the 
past two years to raise the Shipley Half Century Fund 
for these improvements. $125,000 has already been 
secured, and more money will be in hand before the 
completion of the building. 


The architect is Henry D. Mirick of Kneedler, 
Mirick, and Zantzinger, of Philadelphia. 


NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 

Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, principal of The 
Mary A. Burnham School, Northampton, Mass., 
has announced the opening of a summer session to be 
held at Newport, R. I. The school will be known as 
Burnham-by-the-Sea and offers an eight-week pro- 
gram during July and August. 

Girls of high school age will take subjects which 
may carry full credit, or they may take courses such 
as remedial reading, typewriting, or a course in how 
to study more effectively. There will also be a variety 
of cultural courses, including dance, drama, music, 
and art. The spacious estate bordering on the Cliff 
Walk offers facilities for all kinds of sports. A sandy 
bathing beach adjoins the school property and, in 
addition to swimming, other activities which will be 
featured are horseback riding, tennis, concerts, and 
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dances with boys from the nearby Naval Training 
Station. 

Many girls of high school age who are too old for 
camp life have responded to this idea of a program 
which will enable them to profit by a summer of 
study and relaxation, and their parents also welcome 
a program which will give their daughters a carefully 
supervised social life as well as an opportunity for 
worthwhile study in academic subjects or in the field 
of fine arts. 


PARENTS VISIT SCHOOL 

Parents of Emma Willard School (Troy, N. Y.) 
students in grades nine, ten, and eleven were over- 
night guests of the school, March 29, the eve of the 
spring recess. Parents of members of the senior class 
had had an opportunity to visit the school and spend 
the night before the closing of the school at Christmas 
time. 

Parents of underclassmen this spring came in 
time for a physical education demonstration at one 
in the afternoon, and watched their daughters take 
part in gymnastics, folk and square dancing, rhythms, 
riding, life saving and water ballet. They then at- 
tended a tea given by the juniors for the whole school, 
in Kellas Hall, where students were also ‘‘at home” 
to their parents in their own rooms. 

After dinner there was a choral demonstration 
under the direction of Alfred Finch, chairman of the 
department of music. He showed the audience how 
he conducts rehearsals for the three choral groups at 
the school, the Emma Willard Choir, the Chapel 
Choir, and the Semiquavers, a picked group of sixteen 
madrigal voices. 

The following morning there was a “parents’ 
breakfast” from 7:30 to 9 in Sage Hall. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
Dr. Katharine Elizabeth McBride, President of 
Bryn Mawr College, has accepted membership on the 
Board of Trustees of The Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


The Fathers Association of The Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I., held its third annual dinner for the 
daughters on April 22. A similar dinner for the 
Lower School was held on March 22. 





Where Amsterdam’s narrow canals wind under 
their low-flung bridges, lives Nellie, foster child of the 
Girls Latin School of Chicago. She is now eating 
good Dutch bread and cheese. In November the 
Middle School, classes five through eight, held for 
her a Paris Street Fair, with sidewalk café and book 





stalls along the Seine. For her the High School re- 
created the Grand Canal of Venice, and out strolled 
the gallant “Gondoliers.” Then, since there are 
orphan Nellies in Chicago likewise, they shared the 
proceeds with the Lower North Settlement House. 
The Primaries made their Toy Gift to another neigh- 
borhood center, Olivet Institute. 

This has been a great year for music, coeduca- 
tional and otherwise, including the Christmas Sing at 
the Chicago Latin School for Boys, the new mixed 
choir contributing, as well as fathers’ magnificent 
basses and tenors. Brand new, too, is the Parent- 
Faculty Organization, with committees for every 
need, and a library course in reading with one’s chil- 
dren. The P.F.O. prize meeting was a panel on aims 
in education. Annie Winsor Allen of Girls’ Latin 
gaily held her own, and a little better, with two other 
school heads, Matthew Gaffney of New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, and Warren Seyfert of the Chicago 
Laboratory School, while Kenneth Nordine moder- 
ated in his best radio manner. As Mr. Seyfert re- 
marked, “We had a stimulating time and didn’t hurt 
the subject a bit.” 


Other high spots ranged from six dances planned 
by joint classes of the two Latin Schools, and held in 
the boys’ gym, a talk on “Neighbors in Chicago” by 
the Rev. Leslie Pennington, to United Nations dis- 
cussions with James Eldridge. In drama girls spoke 
the language of the French, all the way from La 
Chasse au Lapin by class seven, to the seniors’ fluent 
rendition of Les Fours Heureux. The sevens also 
wrote a play of Rembrandt painting his Civic Guard, 
and one seven appeared on NBC’s “Carnival of 
Books,” at the dramatization of their history teacher, 
Isabelle Lawrence’s, yarn of Elizabethan theatre and 
adventure, Two for the Show. The year ends with 
the seniors’ portrayal of John Drinkwater’s Bird in 
the Hand, following their even more important per- 
formance in aptitude and achievement tests. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, English teacher and registrar at Miss 
Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn., was appointed on March 
16 headmistress of Saint Margaret’s School, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The choice of Miss Fairbanks as successor to the late Mrs. 
Ruth Chandler Shepardson, who was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile accident near Rockville, Conn., last November, was an- 
nounced on behalf of the trustees by John A. Coe, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. Miss 
Fairbanks was introduced to the student body at Saint Mar- 
garet’s by Mr. Coe following a chapel service at the school on 
Thursday, March 16. 

A native of Bangor, Maine, Miss Fairbanks was graduated 
from Smith College in 1925. After receiving her degree at Smith 
she continued her education at home and abroad, studying at 
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Columbia University, the University of Paris, France, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, New York, and the University of Maine. 
She conducted her own school in Paris from 1930 to 1932 with 
pupils from the United States. Miss Fairbanks, who has been a 
member of the faculty at Miss Porter’s school since 1940, will 
assume her duties at Saint Margaret’s on June 15. 


Elizabeth B. Cochran has been appointed headmistress of 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., beginning July 1. 
Miss Cochran is a graduate of Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va., and 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. She received her M.A. from 
the University of Virginia in 1934. She has been principal of 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., for the last eight years. 





Hollis S. French has been named treasurer and business man- 
ager of Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn., where he will 
take up his duties next September. Originally with the First 
National Bank of Boston, Mr. French has been on the faculty of 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., since 1932. In addi- 
tion to teaching French he has been head of the St. Mark’s 
Alumni Fund. 


Mrs. Twining Lynes who teaches French and German at 
The Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., is sailing on June 8 
for Europe and expects to visit the two French schools sponsored 
by Lincoln School under the School Affiliation program of the 
American Friends Service Committee and also the Island of Sylt 
in the North Sea, which the resident department of the school, 
under the direction of Mrs. Lynes, has been helping during the 
past five years. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6~-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 























NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXPERIMENT IN CREATIVE 
MUSIC 


An experiment in creative music culminated this 
spring at the Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, 
Ill., in a cantata that differed radically from the.usual 
school entertainment. 

The music for “Athlone Fair,” produced on the 
evening of March 16 under the direction of Roger 
Williams Falls, was composed entirely by the stu- 
dents of the sixth through the ninth grades. 

After the decision to base the program on Irish 
folklore, and the choice of several well-known legends 
for inclusion in the framework of the plot had been 
made, the students spent some time familiarizing 
themselves with the characteristics of Irish music. 
With this study as a background, and working in 
groups or as individuals, they wrote settings for poems 
by Samuel Lover and John Phillipot Curran, as well 
as a canon arrangement for Jonathan Swift’s “Market 
Women’s Cries.” 

One of the outstanding features of the production 
was “Flory Cantillon’s Funeral,” a long narrative 
poem based on a story by T. Crofton Croker, and 
written entirely by an eighth grade boy. The music 
for this piece was composed by six of his classmates. 

The action of the plot was carried out in panto- 
mime, with the musical accompaniment provided by 
a chorus of twenty voices. The work of a troupe of 
dancers from the sixth grade added variety to the 
evening. The scenery was designed and executed in 
art classes, while a group of mothers created the 
colorful costumes. 


APPRENTICE WORK PROGRAM 


For the fourth year The Fenn School, Concord, 
Mass., has continued its experimental apprentice work 
program for the boys in the eighth grade. As before 
the aim has been simply to broaden the students’ 
knowledge of the functions of various businesses and 
their services in the community. This is done by 
placing each boy with a local concern. These jobs 
(without pay, of course) covered a period of two weeks 
for an hour and a half per day during the afternoon 
sports period. The obvious difficulty of competition 
with athletics was minimized by carrying out the pro- 
gram in early December and March when major 
sports are not in full swing. 

As before, the local concerns were most willing to 
cooperate and boys were placed with ease. The pro- 
gram included a garage, a gas station, a woodworking 
shop, a sporting goods store, the library, a hardware 
store, an appliance concern, a drug store, a radio 
shop, and the local newspaper. 

Although it is a little difficult to evaluate the re- 
sults in concrete terms, the school has every reason 
to believe the program worth while. The boys, many 
of them lukewarm at the start, were almost all en- 
thusiastic before the first week was over. Some even 
went beyond the program and arranged Saturday 
work, still without pay, and many expressed the wish 
that the period were longer. In addition to the obvi- 
ous practical knowledge they gained, they also seem 
to have an increased awareness of the functions of 
businesses in the town. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Friends Academy in North Dartmouth, Mass., 
will conduct a tutoring school during the summer of 
1950. The school, held in the main building of the 
Academy, will provide facilities for tutoring to resi- 
dents of the neighboring communities, as well as to 
the considerable number of families who come to this 
vicinity for the summer. Courses will be offered from 
the first grade through the twelfth and will include 
remedial reading. 

The school will be under the direction of Harvey 
H. MacArthur, Headmaster, and the faculty will in- 
clude Seneca D. Eldredge, William E. Maxson, and 
Mrs. Hazel H. Judson of the Academy staff. Other 
members of the summer faculty will be announced 
later. The tutoring school will run from July 5 
through August 30. 


GIFTS AND ACQUISITIONS 

At a tea held at the school on March 21, the 
Lake Forest Day School (Lake Forest, Ill.) was the 
recipient of a memorial gift from the alumni of an 
AM-FM_ radio-phonograph, equipped 
record speeds. 

The phonograph, along with a large collection of 
records, was presented in honor of Mrs. Glidden Hin- 
man, former mathematics teacher, and acting princi- 
pal of the school during the war years, who died in 
1948. Mrs. Hinman’s love of music suggested the 
nature of the gift, for which contributions have been 
collected during the last eighteen months. 

G. McCall Maxwell, headmaster, who accepted 
the phonograph on behalf of the school, pointed out 
that it would add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
music appreciation classes, as well as be most valu- 
able in broadcasting radio programs of interest to the 
pupils. A new public address system with outlets in 
the dining room and library, as well as in the music 
room, is expected to facilitate the latter use. 


with three 


Among recent gifts to the Cardigan Mountain 
School, Canaan, N. H., and of especial interest to 
the student body, is an outstanding mineral collec- 
tion presented by Mr. and Mrs. William J. Alexander. 
The collection has been made by Mr. Alexander dur- 
ing his lifetime work as a mining engineer, and con- 
tains specimens from all over the United States as 
well as from foreign countries. Uranium ores are of 
special interest, as well as an almost complete section 
of iron ores. 

Classification was done by Mr. Alexander on the 
basis of Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, and copies of 
this authority have been provided with the collection. 
A complete card index listing characteristics and uses 





adds further to use of the collection by individual 
boys having special interest in the field. 

During the spring term trips will be resumed to 
neighboring mines and deposits in New Hampshire 
and Vermont to enable additions to the collections 
already started by boys enrolled at the school. 


The athletics program at St. Dunstan’s College 
of Sacred Music, Providence, R. I., is benefited 
greatly from the recent acquisiton of a ten-acre tract 
in Rehoboth, Mass., upon which are being constructed 
recreational facilities which football 
field and a baseball diamond. 


will include a 


This project was conceived by Roy W. Howard, 
headmaster, in conjunction with the Fathers’ Council, 
in the summer of last year and has been brought 
quickly to this point of completion: a nine-hundred- 
foot road has been constructed from Summer Street, 
Rehoboth, to a parking area adjacent to the field it- 
self; the field has been graded and seeded, and now 
shows a fine crop of grass which will be ready for 
service next fall. 

Other elements of the program scheduled for com- 
pletion before next fall include a number of outdoor 
fireplaces and at least one wing of a projected club- 
house which will provide shower and locker room 
facilities. 

This formal service of dedication will take place 
on October 12 of this year, just prior to the traditional 
football game with St. George’s School, and less than 
one year after the original purchase of the property 
—an early date which has been made possible by 
the vision and initiative of the Fathers’ Council and 
the generous response of other groups associated with 
the school. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
Lacrosse, archery, and sailing were added this 


spring to the athletics curriculum of Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass. 


on an informal basis only. 


Lacrosse and archery are 
Sailing is organized with 
races against other crews. A “‘sailing weekend” was 
scheduled with Tabor Academy at Marion for April 
28, 29, 30. 

The sailing program is directed by Headmaster C. 
Thurston Chase, Jr., assisted by faculty members 
Thorwald Langaard and Converse Prudden. The 
school’s ‘‘fleet” consists of two racing dinghies and 
two Hagerty sea-shells. One of the dinghies was built 
in Eaglebrook’s wood-working shop under Mr. Lan- 
gaard’s guidance. The boys are also constructing an 
additional sea-shell and another dinghy. 


Heading the archery program is Ralph Hulbert 
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member of Eaglebrook’s Lower School faculty. Hul- 
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bert is the present New England field archery cham- 
pion. He is a native of Fairlee, Vt., and a director of 
Aloha Camps. He received considerable recognition 
for his war-time accomplishments with a bow and 
arrow and is credited with wiping out a German ma- 
chine gun nest with them in Italy. 

Hulbert is stressing fundamentals, aiming at the 
boys’ participation in field archery and roving as soon 
as they are capable. 
own arrows and bows. 

Winston A. Ranft, director of athletics at Eagle- 
brook, is in charge of the informal lacrosse instruc- 
tion. 


Boys are making some of their 


Ranft has had many years’ experience, having 
played freshman and varsity lacrosse at Springfield 
College and having coached the sport at Peekskill 
Military Academy prior to coming to Eaglebrook. 


The Greenwich Country Day School, Green- 
wich, Conn., will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in the academic year which begins in September. 


One hundred and fourteen boys participated in the 
ninth annual Silver Gloves Boxing Tournament dur- 
ing March at The Summit School for Boys in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. After a month of training and instruc- 
tion by the boxing coaches, the boys were divided 
into nine different divisions according to age, weight, 
and ability. The youngsters earned points for their 
House Teams as long as they survived successive 
rounds. The semi-final and final matches, judged by 
sports writers from the local newspapers, were open 
to the parents. 
the Summit Field House was taxed. Champions were 
awarded miniature sterling silver gloves, and other 
finalists sterling silver medals. 


On both occasions the capacity of 


May Day activities are getting under way at 
Pen Ryn Episcopal School, Andalusia, Pa. This 
celebration has become a tradition with all the persons 
The grounds of 
Pen Ryn are particularly suitable for such a lovely 
festival. It is held outdoors in the formal gardens 
and is truly a lovely affair. This year the theme will 
be patterned around the story of Peter Pan. 

Last year the P. T. A. of Pen Ryn held a circus 
for the benefit of the scholarship fund and for the 
improvement of the school program. 


who are connected with the school. 


It was such a 
social and financial success that it seems destined to 
become an annual affair. Preparations are now being 
made for the great day with its numerous booths, its 
gay midway, pet parade, buffet supper, movies, and 
many other true circus activities. The date is Satur- 
day, June 10. 


Pen Ryn Episcopal School and its Kindergarten, 
All Saints’ Episcopal School, have been accepted for 
membership in the Pennsylvania Association of Pri- 
vate Academic Schools. The school had been very 
anxious to go through the necessary evaluation ever 
since the founding of the association. It was visited 
by an evaluation committee in November and is 
happy to become a member of this organization. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

At the close of this school year in June Ralph W. Turner will 
become the headmaster of The Emerson School in Exeter, 
N. H. Mr. Turner, a graduate of Harvard in 1928, first joined 
the staff of The Emerson School in 1935 and has been assistant 
headmaster for several years. 

Edward E. Emerson, who has been in charge of the school 
for the past nineteen years, will serve on the Advisory Board. 
Mr. Emerson is to join the administration of the Mary A. Burn- 
ham School in Northampton, Mass., the Stoneleigh-Prospect 
Hill School in Greenfield, Mass., and the newly founded Burn- 
ham-by-the-Sea in Newport, R. I., three schools of which his 
mother is the principal. 


Mrs. Roland Glavis, a graduate of the Carterillman School, 
Philadelphia, has been added to the Kindergarten staff of the 
Wyndcroft School, Pottstown, Pa., for the remainder of the 
year. 

Early in February Wyndcroft teachers enjoyed the privilege 
of visiting other elementary schools. Those selected were the 
Holland School, Norristown, Pa., The Lancaster Country Day 
School, Lancaster, Pa., Chestnut Hill Academy, Germantown 
Friends School and Baldwin School of Philadelphia. 


The faculty of Pen Ryn Episcopal School, Andalusia, Pa., 
is delighted with an addition to its faculty, Mrs. E. S. Schneider 
of Bristol, Pa. She and Mrs. Walter Williams will share the 
responsibilities of the kindergarten. Mrs. Schneider is a gradu- 
ate of Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
brings with her a background of valuable experience. The addi- 
tion of another teacher to the kindergarten has made it possible 
for both the four- and five-year-old groups to attend school in the 
morning. 





Joseph C. Rennard has been named headmaster of the 
Allen-Stevenson School, New York City. He formerly was 
assistant headmaster of Montclair (N. J.) Academy. 








PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 2 and 3, 
1951. 

















1951 EXAMINATION DATES 
The dates of the 1951 May examinations of the Second- 
ary Education Board will be Monday and 
May 28 and 29. 


Tuesday, 
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TWO SUMMER MEETINGS 


INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


The Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England will sponsor a second Institute for 
Teachers of Mathematics this summer for eight days, 
August 22 through August 29. The Institute will 
be held at Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Mathema- 
tics teachers from any part of the country are wel- 
come to attend. 


The program will be similar to the one which was 
so highly successful last year, and will again include 
talks on the latest developments in pure mathematics, 
and others on applications of mathematics, by lead- 
ing mathematicians from school and college faculties, 
business, research, government agencies, and indus- 
try. There will also be discussion groups on methods 
of teaching — and an abundance of recreation. The 
laboratory and workshop will be larger than last year. 


The registration fee is $10.00, and the fee for each 
member of a participant’s family living on the Tufts 
Campus but not attending the meetings is $1.00. 
Board and room may be obtained for $4.00 per day 
per person. 


For information drop a card to Janet S. Height, 
Wakefield High School, Wakefield, Mass., or to Al- 
bert Norris, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


The International Congress of Mathematicians 
will be held at Harvard University, five miles away, 
from August 30 to September 6. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE OF 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


Many science teachers and industrial scientists 
will be interested in this preliminary announcement 
of the Twelfth Summer Conference of the New Eng- 
land Association of Chemistry Teachers. This well- 
known organization is composed of over 500 members. 
About one-half are secondary school teachers and one- 
half college professors, with a few students and in- 
dustrial scientists. They will meet with about 100 
non-members August 21-26, 1950, at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Some of the topics to be presented by outstanding 
speakers from many parts of the country include: 
Electrochemistry in the Freshman Course; Chemistry 
Applied to Archaeology; Chemical Problems of the 
Frozen Foods Industry; Panorama of Steel; Plant 
Hormones in Practice; University Service to Indus- 
try; Modern Chemistry in Amino Acid Synthesis; 


1Please see also p. 36. 


Crystallization and Crystal Growth; Micro-chemistry; 
Isotopes; Recent Advances in Fluorine Chemistry; 
Medical Aspects of the Atomic Bomb; and other 
topics still being arranged. In all, over sixteen talks 
and demonstrations will be presented. This is an 
ideal opportunity for all teachers young and old to 
acquire scientific information and teaching methods 
in a pleasant vacation atmosphere. Each year 
teachers come from far outside New England to par- 
ticipate in these conferences. Many bring their 
families because of the friendly spirit of the whole 
gathering. All are invited. 


Registration and college hostelry fees are very 
reasonable. Recreational facilities are numerous and 
nearby. The conferences are always practical, and 
there is ample time for private discussion with more 
experienced teachers or professional men and women. 

Anyone desiring more information should write 
now to the Secretary of the Summer Conference, 
Carl P. Swinnerton, Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 
The complete program with descriptive information 
will be available from him without obligation by 
June 1. 

The N. E. A. C. T. is affiliated with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 





SERVICES OF PAN AMERICAN UNION! 


1. To supply the governments, institutions, and general 
public with information on education in the Americas. 

2. To promote the exchange of teachers and students, in 
cooperation with the specialized institutions and 
services, and through direct contact with governments, 
universities, and educational agencies. 

3. To sponsor and offer guidance to Latin American stu- 
dents in the United States, and to inform North 
American students about facilities and opportunities 
for study in Latin America. 





4. To supply information and advise on the evaluation 
of certificates of study, diplomas, and degrees granted 
in the different states of the United States and in the 
other American countries. 





5. To supply information and advise on living conditions 
and job opportunities for graduates of educational 
institutions in the different American countries. 

6. To promote the fulfillment of the international con- 
ventions on the exchange of persons and to encourage 
the execution of bilateral and multilateral pacts on 
this subject. 

7. To cooperate in summer courses and other activities 
involving the exchange of teachers and students. 

8. To collect and distribute informational material in- 
tended for educators, students, and the general public. 
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ATTENTION HISTORY AND CIVICS TEACHERS! 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, a 
voluntary, bipartisan, nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion devoted to public understanding of the Hoover 
Commission Report, has developed a Schools and 
Universities Program. Under the provisions of this 
program, the Committee makes available reference 
and reprint materials treating the Hoover Report 
which are useful for civics and government classes. 

A special Advisory Board was formed by the 
Citizens Committee for this Schools and Universities 
Program. The Honorary Chairmanship is held by 
President James B. Conant of Harvard; and Leonard 
D. White, Professor of Public Administration at the 
University of Chicago and an outstanding figure in 
the field of government, is Chairman. 

The purpose of the whole effort is to foster straight- 
forward discussion of the Hoover Report Recom- 
mendations. Professor White has stated, “We do 
not presume that we can or ought to do more than 
to help teachers where they find we can be useful. 
Obviously we do not intend to tell teachers or stu- 
dents what to teach or what to believe.” 

Questions regarding materials available from the 
Committee, or other aspects of the Committee’s edu- 
cational program, can be directed to: Manager, 


Schools and Universities Department, Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, 15 West 46 Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


“Our Big Government”’ reprinted article from Senior Scholastic, 
January 11, 1950, for high school age readers. $3.00 per 100. 

“The Hoover Report and Good Government” a 24-page teach- 
ing unit prepared by J. Noel Deutscher, Chairman of Social 
Studies, Washington Irving High School, Tarrytown, New 
York, for social studies classes. Contains bibliography and 
list of suggested teaching aids. $0.15 each. 

“Teaching Unit Kit” a kit of materials including: ““The Hoover 
Report and Good Government,” an extensive bibliography 
on Executive Branch Reorganization, summary of the 
Hoover Report findings, reprints of articles on various 
phases of the Report, analyses of current reorganization 
legislation progress. $1.00 for the entire kit. 

“Hoover Report Discussion Guide Series’”’ four booklets covering: 
Highlights of the Hoover Report, Agricultural Activities, 
Federal Medical Activities, Natural Resources. $0.25 per 
set. 

“Big Government” 24-page Fortune Magazine supplement, a sum- 
mary of the Hoover Commission Findings. $4.00 per 100. 


Samples of allthe above, except the Teaching Unit 
Kit, may be had upon request. All prices include 
mailing and handling. 


A STUDY OF GUIDANCE 


Robert L. Lamborn, Associate Headmaster of 
McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., is undertaking 
a study of guidance practices and attitudes in inde- 
pendent secondary boys’ schools of New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. This study is being 
made under the supervision of the Department of 
Education, Johns Hopkins University, and guidance 
specialists in the U. S. Office of Education. It has 
received the warm endorsement of Clifford P. Froe- 
lich, Specialist, Training Guidance Personnel, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Services, U. S. 
Office of Education; of John F. Gummere, Head- 
master of The Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
and Chairman of the Secondary Education Board; 
and of other headmasters who have returned the 
questionnaire. 

Next fall Mr. Lamborn will publish in Tue InvE- 
PENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN a summary of his im- 
portant study. Look for it in the November issue. 


Any school which has received the questionnaire 
and has not yet answered it should do so at once. It 
is designed to survey (1) current guidance practices 
in independent schools and (2) the opinion of inde- 


pendent schools concerning a number of guidance 
practices. The study report will show the nature of 
guidance services provided in independent schools 
and trends in the thinking of independent school 
leaders with regard to guidance services. 








CONFERENCE ON RELIGION 


A conference on Religion in Education will be held in 
Atlantic City next October under the sponsorship of the 
National Preparatory School Committee. The conference 
will open on the afternoon of Thursday, October 19, and 
close at noon on Saturday the 21st. Key speakers will be 
Bishop Angus Dun of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Mil- 
dred McAfee Horton; Dr. Howard Thurman of San 
Francisco will lead the Corporate Worship. Possible 
topics for the work sessions include: Religious Education 
in Our Schools; Materials, Methods and Techniques in 
Religious Education; Public Schools and Religious Edu- 
cation; The Part Students Can Play in a Program of Re- 
ligious Education; Religious Education and the Total 
Educational Philosophy of the School. 


Registration blanks and detailed programs will be sent 
to schools at a later date, and preliminary reading ma- 
terial will be sent to all delegates prior to the conference. 
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THE 1951 LATIN EXAMINATION 


Unless there should be serious objection from 
member schools, the Committee of Latin Examiners 
plans to make the following experiment in the con- 
struction of the 1951 Latin Examination. In Part II 
at the Beta and Gamma Levels, there will be intro- 
duced into the Latin passage words not on the SEB 
Word List but they will be words the meaning of 
which can easily be inferred from the context or from 
their similarity to English and Latin derivatives or 
related words. It may be that the candidates’ at- 


tention will be alerted by means of a footnote. 
Several other 
Committee: 


matters were discussed by the 


1. In Part 1, give Latin verb form and ask for 
translation. 

2. In Part 1, give the principal parts of a verb 
supposedly unknown to the candidate and 
ask for a definite form of that verb. 


3. In the Gamma level decrease the valuation of 
Part I and increase that of Part II. 


4. The preparation of a special word list to be 
used for Part II] — English to Latin; this 
smaller active vocabulary would be a basic 
list from which sentences to be translated into 


Latin would be constructed. The present Word 
List would continue to be used in Parts I and II. 


The Committee would appreciate receiving com- 
ments on these proposals and any other suggestions 
for improving the present examination. 


— J. A. THaver, Chairman, 
SEB Latin Committee. 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 








IS YOUR SCHOOL A MEMBER OF THE SEB? 

Do you like THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN? 
Remember, there would be no BuLLetin and no other 
services of the Secondary Education Board if independent 
elementary and secondary schools all over the country 
did not voluntarily support the Board by becoming mem- 
bers. 

















SERVICES OF PAN AMERICAN UNION 
The Division of Education of the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C., announces that it has expanded its 
services of cultural interchange in accordance with the 
purposes listed on p. 34. The Pan American Union is happy 
to place these services at the disposal of schools and in- 
vites suggestions from them. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


PRE 


Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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WILSON’S GRAMMAR 


A New Workbook at the Elementary Level in Fundamental Principles 
of Grammar with Simple Latin Background and Vocabulary 


EXCELLENT SPRINGBOARD — Practical groundwork for sixth year students to begin 


languages following year. (Full course). 


EFFECTIVE REMEDIAL MATERIAL — Slow, cumulative training in basic grammar 


for seventh or eighth year students unable to begin languages without special preparation. 
(Part time course or with tutor.) 


Among schools now using Wilson’s Grammar: 


University SCHOOL ............... Shaker Heights, Ohio 
PCE T OTe Brookline, Massachusetts 
Crestnut Hitt Acapemy....Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
Beprorp RippowAM SCHOOL.......... Bedford, New York 


Available in hard or paper covers. 


Orders for 1950-’51 made directly to R. M. WILSON, Independence Road, Concord, Mass. 


WHAT IS THE S.E.B.? 


The Secondary Education Board is a national association of independent secondary and 
elementary schools. Its purpose is to satisfy the expressed or implied educational needs of such 
schools through the cooperative endeavor of the group membership. The Board supplies the 
means by which independent schools all over the country can cooperate in any activities which 
appeal to the majority. A unique feature of this organization is that in its affairs teachers have 


an even more influential voice than headmasters and headmistresses. It aims to serve the school 


as a whole: teachers, pupils, administration. 


Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide school, elementary 
or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal year begins on March the first. Schools 
in the far west are eligible for associate membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. 


Information and application blanks may be secured from the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass. 
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Are you on the LEFT? 


Some School catalogues contain a para- 
graph like this: 

“ No deduction of fees can be granted for absence 
or withdrawal of a student.” 





...orthe RIGHT? 


Other School catalogues read like this: 


“ No deduction of fees can be granted for absence 
or withdrawal of a student. However, the 
TUITION REFUND PLAN, which gives 
parents an opportunity to protect themselves 
against loss of tuition, room and boarding fees 
when a student is absent or withdrawn due to 
medical reasons, is available at low cost.” 


COMPARE these two paragraphs for the good will and financial protection 
provided at no cost to the school. As with thousands of parents now pro- 
tected at many schools and colleges, you will undoubtedly prefer the one 
on the RIGHT. Send for booklet TRP (5) giving complete information. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS, NURSES, SCHOOL SECRETARIES: 


Even though you may not feel it im- 


perative to make a move this year, why not let us know (confidentially) what your im- 


mediate aims are. 


We are frequently asked to recommend experienced people for ad- 


vanced positions. You may have just the qualifications that are desired. 


No registration fee. 


SCHOOL EMPLOYERS, ADMINISTRATORS: 


Interviews by appointment. 


We shall appreciate the opportunity of 


recommending to you for vacancies on your staffs the best candidates we can find. Asa 
result of twenty-seven years of experience in and with independent schools, we believe we 


know the type of people you want. 
wishes. 


Rosrrt W. Hoskins, Director 


Our procedure in each case will be guided by your 


464 Broap Street, Winpson, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 























Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Leafgreen, Bishop --- bring you this new, 
outstanding, basal language series..... 


En glish 
ISPOUR LANGUAGE 


A program, complete in every detail, with studybooks and teachers 
guides for each text —in each case geared to the pupils’ interests, needs, 
and experiences. Equal importance is attributed to growth in oral . 
and written expression, to perfection of skills, and to the development beautiful books 
of creative ability. Founded on the excellent training and experience 
of the authors, this series is outstanding in variety and quality of 
content and in efficiency of format. Grades one through six now 
available; grades seven and eight ready September Ist. 


inspect these 


without delay! 


D. C. HEATH 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. AND C OMPANY 











THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17, N.Y. 
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